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WATTLESBOROUGH. 


WATTLESBOROUGH is in the Marches of Wales, in the 
shire of Salop, in the hundred of Ford, in the parish of 
Cardeston. It is ten miles from Shrewsbury, and eight 
from Welshpool. The old road between those towns 
3 passed under the walls of the Castle. Standing with 
| one’s face towards the south, the Breidden Hills lie on 
. the right hand, about three miles distant ; in front the 
. low back of the Long Mountain limits the horizon, and 
| on a spur of its western slope the wooded elevation of 
: Caus Castle is distinctly visible. Behind Caus, the 
Stipperstones form a fine background. Turning still 
more towards the left is the opening plain of Shrop- 
shire ; at the back rises Loton Park, formerly called 
“The Reawood”. To understand the position of Wat- 
tlesborough as a place of defence in old days, we must 
imagine the whole cultivated ground between the Castle 
and the Long Mountain, through which now runs the 
main road to Welshpool, as an unenclosed and undrained 
morass, difficult to pass in wet weather. This tract of 
land, known as Wattlesborough Heath, stretched from 
Bragginton, through Wollaston, to Westbury, and on 
by Stretton Heath to Amaston and Rowton. It was 
not enclosed till the year 1780; and many are the 
records of disputes and litigation, from the reign of 
Elizabeth to the reign of George III, between the Leigh- 
tons, lords of this manor, and the Owens of Condover, 
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2 WATTLESBOROUGH. 


lords of the neighbouring manor of Westbury, as to 
their respective boundaries, rights, and royalties, A 
portion of the waste at length became “no man’s land”, 
and squatters upon it gained a possessory title to the 
freehold. Behind the Castle the higher ground must 
have been heavily wooded, and towards the Breidden 
intersected with frequent dingles. 
Standing midway between Alberbury Castle and Caus 
Castle, Wattlesborough was well fitted to form a link 
in the chain of border-fortresses which in this neigh- 
bourhood commanded the Marches of Wales. The 
general appearance; however, is a little disappointing, 
for it is wanting in some of those features of picturesque- 
ness which lend a charm to manor-houses of far less 
ancient date. The principal building consists of a simple 
square tower about:50 feet high, with flat Norman but- 
tresses. The battlements and corner turret which pro- 
bably-once surmounted the walls, have been removed, 
and a modern roof has taken their place. The exist- 
ence, however, of the weather-mouldings on each face of 
the opposite internal walls, immediately: below:the pre- 
sent roof, and the set-back of the wall at the springing 
of these gable-mouldings in the other walls, may indi- 
cate that the original termination was a gable one. The 
massiveness of the stonework of the tower, and the 
clean-cut masonry of the circular stone staircase, are 
worthy: of notice. ‘The walls are 6 ft. thick. The angles 
are finished with broad, flat buttresses 6 ft. wide and 
10 ins.:.deep. Including the basement, the tower is 
divided’ into three stories. On the south side the ori- 
inal windows remain. They are narrow, square loops. 
On that: side also may be observed an example of the 
roughness of ‘the early conditions of English life, in the 
existence of a drain issuing through an aperture in the 
thick walls, from one of- the principal rooms. On the 
three other sides windows inthe later Gothic style have 
been inserted. On the western side may be seen the 
remains of a garde-robe, another indication of an incon- 
venient simplicity of manners and closeness of quarters. 
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On the northern side—a wing, ancient indeed, but 
added a century or more after the date of the original 
tower—is still standing, the small buttress at the end of 
which appears to be of the fourteenth century. The 
wing itself is dilapidated, and shews signs of frequent 
old alterations. In the north-east corner of the main 
building a circular staircase winds up within the but- 
tress, commencing with the first floor, and continued to 
the roof, but having no communication with the base- 
ment ; nor does there appear ever to have been any. 
There is, however, on the first floor a good-sized, circular- 
headed double-chamfered door, enclosing a square- 
headed lintel opening internally ; on which it appears 
to have been secured by a strong bar, the holes for fix- 
ing which remain. The inference is that this formed 
the real and only entrance to the tower, and was ap- 
proached by an external staircase, all traces of which 
are lost in the present farmhouse (constructed out of 
the old materials), which abuts on the tower on the 
eastern side. In éach of the upper floors is a fireplace. 
They are square-headed and plain, the lower one only 
having a shallow moulding around it. These are pro- 
bably of the fifteenth century. There is no stone vault- 
ing,—a peculiar circumstance in a tower of this age 
and style. In the basement is a small Pointed door- 
way of the earliest style and most simple form. The 
moat, easily traceable on the south and south-east, is 
filled up on the other sides. Beyond the moat are the 
vestiges of an Elizabethan garden, which was probably 
itself surrounded by a ditch. In the parlour of the 
farmhouse may be seen some panelling of the sixteenth 
century. The scale of Wattlesborough is not large, but 
it is, doubtless, a fair example of the size of a feudal 
residence of a family of knightly degree. 

Passing from topography and architecture to per- 
sonal associations and records, we note (taking our start 
from the pages of Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire) 
that in Domesday Book Wattlesborough formed part of 
the fief of the Norman Roger Fitz Corbet of Caus. In 


1* 
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1180, however, it appears as a separate estate held by 
Richard Corbet as a knight’s fee under the barony of 
Caus. The grant of the right to hold a fair on the 


24th, 25th, and 26th July was made to a Corbet in . 


1272, and the fair was annually held at a place still 
called “The Old Heath Fair Place” till the year 1857. 
A grant of free warren was made in 1288. The knightly 
family of Corbet, of-whom one was sheriff in 1288, and 
knight of the shire at the very commencement of our 
Parliamentary era in 1290, resided at Wattlesborough 
for two centuries. From the Corbets the manor passed 
by marriage to the family of Mawddwy, from whom it 
descended to the De Burghs, from whom it descended 
to the Leightons, who now own it. The descent, how- 
ever, will appear more plainly in the annexed genealo- 
gical table. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the Welsh herald Griffith 
Hiraethog visited this place about the year 1565, and 
the notes which he made of the coats of arms, pre- 
served in the Hengwrt Library, are now (1879) in the 
possession of Mr. Wynne of Peniarth. The number of 
heraldic devices in various rooms, which he mentions, 
indicate a residence of greater consequence than the 
existing remains would lead one to expect. Sir Edward 
Leighton, the then representative of the family, was 
twice Sheriff of Shropshire and twice of Montgomery- 
shire. He was knight of the shire, member of the Court 
of the Marches, and Custos Rotulorum of the county. 
He entertained here for a fortnight, in 1584, his distant 
kinsman, the Earl of Essex, the favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth. Blakeway, in his History of Shrewsbury, 
vol. ii, p. 380, thus notices his visit : “ Book of Orders 
of the Corporation, March 24, 1584.—Agreed that our 
Bailiffs shall bestow on the Earl of Essex, intending to 
pass through this town as to-morrow, in cake, wine, etc., 
to the valewe of 20 shillings.” This great peer, so soon 
to become the favourite of his mistress, the “ admiration 
and regret of Europe”, was now in his eighteenth year, 
and on his road to Wattlesborough Castle, whence he 
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returned on the 15th of May. Mr. Leighton was second 
cousin to the Earl’s grandfather,—a degree of consan- 
guinity esteemed very near in that age of pedigree. 
Soon after this young nobleman embarked for Holland 
as general of cavalry, under the Earl of Leicester; and 
there can be little doubt that his visit to Shropshire 
was undertaken with a view of raising forces for that 
command, Mr. Leighton being a person of great weight 
in the county at that time. His death is thus recorded 
in our Chronicle, 1593, Sept. 10th: “The worthy knight 
Sir Edward Leighton, and being one of the counsell of 
the Marches of Wales, departed this present life, being 
of greate countenance and fame all Shropshire over, 
whose buriall was not solempnisid until a monthe after, 
whose death was sore missed and lamented of many.” 
Passing on to the era of the civil wars, the owner of 
Wattlesborough was, fortunately for himself and his 
estates, a minor, and took no part in the struggle, 
though his cousins, Harcourt Leighton of Plash, and 
Leighton Owen of Bragginton, were staunch Parlia- 
mentarians. At the Restoration Robert Leighton was 
returned Member for Shrewsbury, and sat in the longest 
Parliament on record, namely, from 1661 to 1678. His 
son, Sir Edward, the first baronet, was the last of his 
family who lived at Wattlesborough. He was Sheriff 
in 1693 ; contested the representation of the county in 
the Williamite as opposed to the Jacobite interest in 
1695, when the numbers at the close of the poll were: 
Richard Lord Newport (Williamite), 281; Edward 
Kynaston (Jacobite), 157; Sir Edward Leighton (Wil- 
liamite),147. From the smallness of the numbers polled 
there is little doubt but that Sir Edward retired from 
the contest under a compromise, for he was returned, 
unopposed, with Edward Kynaston in 1698, and after- 
wards sat for Shrewsbury. He died in 1711, having 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Job Charlton, Bart., 
of Ludford, M.P. for Ludlow, and Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Since his time the Castle has been inha- 
bited as a farmhouse. 
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We conclude as we began, with an extract from 
Eyton, vol. viii, p. 107: “After evolving the intricacies 
of remote genealogy, or endeavouring to mark the 
changes of border-topography, the mind rests with satis- 
faction on any tangible monument which symbolises 
certain broad features of the forgotten era, though it 
fails to solve a doubt or fix a single event. As regards 
scale, and when compared with Caus, Wattlesborough 
must be placed in the second class of feudal residences. 
In respect, however, of hereditary associations, the 
stronghold of the vassal surpasses the Castle of the 
baron, for Wattlesborough is one of those few Shrop- 
shire estates which have never been bartered for gold 
since they were first occupied by the Normans.” 





The Descent of Watilesborough through the Families of Corbet, 
Mawddwy, Burgh, and Leighton. 


Richard Corbet= 
(Pipe Roll, 1195) 0d. circa 1225 | 
| 





| 
Richard Corbet [I=Johanna, d. and h. of Bartholomew Toret of Moreton 
(Testa de Nevill, Toret, afterwards called Moreton Corbet 
1243) 


Richard Corbet III=Petronilla, d. of the Lady of Edgbold 
0b. circa 1248 


Sir Robert Corbet,=Matilda de Arundel 
1288, Sheriff of Shropshire ; 
1290, M.P.; 00. circa 1300 








| 
Thomas Corbet= 





06. 1310 
Sir Robert Corbet=Elizabeth 
0b. 1375 | 
| 
Full Corbet=Elizabeth Roger succeeded his brother in 
ob, 1382 Moreton Corbet 


Elizabeth Corbet==John de la Pole, lord of Mawddwy 


Blizabeth de Mawddwy=Hugh de Burgh, 1429, Sheriff of 
a | Shropshire, 0}, 1430 ; 1422, M.P. 
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a 
Sir J «i de Burgh,=Joan, d. and h. of Sir William Clopton of Radbroke, 
1442, Sheriff of Shrop- co. Warwick 
shire ; 1452, M.P. 








pe oe ohn Leighton, Blizebeth mar, Isabella m. Elizabeth m. 
de 1468, Sheriff of Wm. Newport, SirJ.Lin- Thomas Myt- 
Burgh | Shropshire; ancestor, in the gen, ancestor ton, ancestor 
1472,M.P. femaleline,ofthe ofthe Bur- of the Myt- 
Bridgemans, tonsof Long- tons of Hal- 

Earls of Bradford nor ston 


Sir Thomas Leighton, 1495, Sheriff of Shropshire ;=Elizabeth, d. of Walter 
M.P., Knight Banneret at Tournay, 0d. circa 1530 | Devereux, K.G., Lord 
Ferrars of Chartley 





John Leighton=Joyce, d. of Edward Sutton, Lord Dudley 
ob. circa 1538 


Sir Edward Leighton, Custos Rot. of Shropshire ;=Anne,d.of Paul Dayrell 
1568, Sheriff of Shropshire ; 1552, Sheriff of Mont- | of Lillingstone Dayrell, 
gomeryshire ; M.P. for Shropshire ; 0d. 1593 co. Bucks. 








| 
Thomas Leighton=Elizabeth, d. of Sir W. Gerard, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 


0b. 1600 land 
Robert Leighton=Anne, d. of Sir E. Devereux of Castle Brom- 
0b. 1625 wich 
Edward Leighton=Abigail, d. and h. of William Stephens 
ob. 1632 | of Shrewsbury 





| 
Robert Leighton, 1688, Sheriff of Shropshire ;=Gertrude, d. of Edw. Bald- 
1661, M.P. for Shrewsbury ; 0d. 1689 | wyn of Delbury, co. Salop 





Sir Rav. Leighton, Bart., 1693, Sheriff of Shropshire;—Dorothy,d. of Sir Job 
1698, M.P.; 1705, M.P. for Shrewsbury ; 0d. 1711 | Charlton, of Ludford, 
Bart. 





Sir Edward ice mma d. of Sir William Forester of Watling Street 
ob. 1756 





| | 
Sir Chariton Leighton,=1, Anna Maria, —2,Emma,d. Bald-==Anne, d. of 
1749, Sheriff of Shrop- | d.of Rich. Myt- | ofSirRobt. win | Capt.Thos. 


shire; ob. 1780 | ton of Halston Maude Smythe 
| 
Sir Charlton Leighton, 1780, Sir Robert Leighton, 1786, 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, Sheriff of Shropshire, 
0b. 8. p. 1784 ob. 8. p. 1819 
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a 
General Sir Salawin Leighton=Louisa M. Anne, d. of Sir J. T. Stanley of 
ob. 1828 | Alderley, co. Chester 





Sir Beldwin Leighton, 1835, Sheriff of Shropshire;=Mary, d. and h. of Thos. 
1859, M.P. for 8. Shropshire ; 0b. 1871 Netherton Parker of 
Sweeney, co. Salop 








| 
Sir Baldwin ‘Leighton, 1877,—Hon. Eleanor Leycester-Warren, d. of Lord 
M.P. for 8. Shropshire De Tabley. 


The following are some of the records relating to 
Wattlesborough, in possession of Sir B, Leighton, Bart., 
at Loton (1879) : 

28 Edward III, 1355, lease of land from R. Corbet. 

49 Edw. III, 1374, copy of Inquis. p. m. of R. Corbet. 

1374-7,Court Rolls of Wattlesborough and Cardeston. 

1378-80, bailiffs’ accounts. 

5 Henry V, 1417, values of the lands of Hugh Burgh. 

11 Edward IV, 1472, copy of Inquis. p. m. of Sin 
Burgh, Knut. 

16 Henry VII, 1501, deeds relating to the division 
of the estates of Sir John Burgh between his four 
daughters. 

Court Rolls of the following years, 1539-42-74, 1613- 
16, 1659-63, 1712-20, 1819-32 ; since which time the 
courts have been discontinued. 





Extract from the Notes preserved among the Hengwrt MSS. at 
Peniarth, in the possession of Mr. W. W. Wynne, of the Welsh 
Herald and Bard, Griffith Hiraethog. Written about the year 
1565. 


“WATELBOROW THE HALL OF MR. LEIGHTON. 


“In the small standing-place above the head of the parlour, 
the arms of Leighton quarterly per fess indented or and gules ; 
and in quarter to these, sable 3 bars, 6 cinquefoils argent, three, 
two, one; for crest, a goat’s head silver, a mantle gules doubled, 
and on a wreath gules and or. The arms of the mother of Mr. 
Leighton. 

“In the same upper room...... above the top of the chimney 
are twelve shields, namely : 

“1. Quarterly per fess indented or and gules. [Leighton.] 

2. Three boars’ heads sable erased argent. [Cambray. } 

3. Azure a lion rampant double-tailed or. [Stapelton. 























Ist and 4th Quarters, Leighton. 2nd and 3rd Quarters, Sutton. 
Crest, a Goat’s Head (Silrer). 


“The Arms of the Mother of Mr. Leighton, i.e., Joyce, daughter of Edward Sutton, 
Lord Dudley.” 


No. 2. No. 3. 

















‘EAE 


AP 
x5 
he? 





lst Quarter, Leighton. ‘* Four Shields interchanged. 
2nd mn Ferrars and Devereux. 1. Gules, a Cross, molinet argent. 
2. Sable, a Cross, engrailed, o7.’’ 
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4, A wyvern sable passant bearded. [Drake. } 
5. Argent three bends gules. [Fremys. | 
6. Three hanging escallop shells or. [Shelley or Peshale.] 
7. Azure a chevron or three fleurs de lys argent. [De Burgh.] 
8. Or a lion rampant gules, a smooth border azure. [Mawddwy. | 
9. Or a crow sable. [Corbet. | 
10. Quarterly per fess indented or and gules. [Leighton or Beysin. | 
11. Gules a fess or five pears three and two. [Clopton. | 
12 \ Fie a per fess indented or and gules. [ Leighton. | 





and + The field halved ; in the wpper, azure a fess or, and above 
13. the fess three annulets (000) or.; in the lower quarter of 
the field, vairy gules and or. [Devereux and Ferrars.] 

“In the window of the stone upper room.—lIn the first light, 
arms of Leighton and Stapleton ; in the second light, arms of 
Leighton and Mawddwy; in the third light, arms of Leighton 
and Devereux. 

“Tn the hall, in the south side, four coats, namely, in the first 
light, Mawddwy, Leighton, De Burgh, Clopton; in the second 
light, Leighton, Ferrars, and Devereux ; in the opposite window, 
on the same side, Leighton, Cambray. 

“Tn the great four-light window in the parlour thirteen coats, 
namely, the same thirteen as given above. In another light, in 
a garter, eight coats, namely, 1st, or two lions passant ; 2nd, azure 
a lion rampant ; 3rd, argent a salter engrailed gules upon two 
lions azure; 4th, gules a cross molinet argent, sable a cross en- 
grailed or. These four shields all quartered in the garter. 

“The third light is the same as the first ; the fourth as the 
second. 

“ Close to the head of the ......... in the same parlour are the 
same arms enclosed in metal......... and for crest a wyvern with- 
out a beard wreathed gules and or,a mantle doubled, and gold 
supporters two naked children. ......++. 

“Tn the front window in the parlour, below the arms, the two 
letters J. L. in gold. ......... In the same parlour the mottoes, 
‘Virtuti omnia postpone’, ‘Dreed shyame.’” 


I desire to acknowledge my thanks for assistance re- 
ceived in the materials for this paper, from the kindness 
of Mr. W. W. Wynne, of Peniarth, in placing the above 
notes at my disposal ; also from the sketches and plans 
of Mrs. Edward Childe; also from the notes of the late 
Mr. Blore, F.S.A. 

STANLEY LEIGHTON. 


{The thanks of the members of the Association are due to Mr. 
Stanley Leighton for his donation towards paying for the engrav- 
ings illustrative of this paper.—Epitor of A. C. 











THE CELTIC ELEMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 
(Continued from Vol. x, p. 267.) 


PART II.—-THE PHILOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 


TuE historical evidence that has been brought forward 
shows that the common idea of the complete destruc- 
tion or displacement of the Celtic race in England is 
not in accordance with fact. By the consent of such 
writers as Lappenberg, Sir F. Palgrave, and Professors 
Pearson and Bright, the Celtic element formed a large 
part of the population in the northern and western 
counties. If to these we add Kent, which retained 
many Celtic customs to a recent period, we have fifteen 
counties in which it continued as a distinct and import- 
ant element for a long time after the Anglo-Saxon 
Conquest. As to the rest, we may note the admission 
of Professor Stubbs, that in the cities a portion at least 
of the Celtic population must have remained ; and that 
in the country great numbers of this race may have 
survived in a servile or half servile condition. But all 
these probabilities, he maintains, only bring out more 
strongly the improbability of any general commixture, 
or amalgamation, of the races. ‘Centuries after the 
Conquest, the Briton by extraction was distinguished 
by his wergild from the man of the ruling race. It is, 
impossible that such a commixture could have taken 
place without leaving its traces on the language or the 
religion. The language of Alfred’s time is, except 
where the common terms of ecclesiastical language come 
in, purely Germanic.” The fact that the wergild of 
the Briton was different from that of the Teuton shows 
that the races did not readily coalesce, but that he had 


1 Constitutional History, i, p. 62. 
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a wergild at all proves that he remained on the soil; a 
fact which might have been less evident if he had com- 
mingled early with the conquering race. It is not the 
less certain, however, that the two elements were 
finally blended together, unless we choose to assume 
that the Celtic race died out at length from unknown 
causes. The Dane continued as a separate element in 
a large part of England down to the time of the Norman 
Conquest, but he was then absorbed into the common 
mass, though he has left traces of his race in the names 
of places, and in many dialectic words, that are found 
along the whole course of the old Danish jurisdiction. 
The argument from language is often put forward as 
conclusive against the existence of a Celtic element 
among us, but it is invalid on two grounds: (1.) If 
there were no Celtic words in the English language it - 
would not follow that such an element does not exist in 
our population. A change of language among a people 
is not a very uncommon event, especially in the case of a 
conquered race, where the forms of law and commerce, 
the arts of life, and the extension of learning and litera- 
ture are derived from their conquerors. We have in- 
stances of this kind within our own shores and in 
Ireland, in the disappearance of the old Prussian lan- 
guage, and of the primitive languages of the West India 
Islands, where the English or Spanish language now 
prevails. But (2) the assertion is not true in fact. I 
Join issue with its assertors on this question. Even in 
the Anglo-Saxon speech, as it has come down to us, 
there are many Celtic words; words that cannot be 
found in any Teutonic language, but are found in every 
variety of the Celtic tongues. It is impossible to show 
that such words as brat (cloak), cammoc (rest-harrow), 
comb (valley), cwople (coble), hlinne (stream), glen 
(valley), locer (a plane), and many others have any 
Teutonic equivalents. They are purely Celtic terms. 
And not only is this element considerable in our 
Anglo-Saxon dictionaries, but we must remember that 
these dictionaries have been formed from MSS. that 
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have come down to our time, and that these are chiefly 
works of a religious kind or legal documents, which 
cannot represent fully the real living speech of the 
people. We may assume that this element would 
form a larger portion if we had inherited a dictionary 
of the common language. We have in part such a 
dictionary in our various provincial glossaries, in which 
this element is strong, and must have come down from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxon rule, as it could not have 
been imported at a recent date from Ireland or Wales. 
It has not escaped the notice of other scholars that 
the English of Alfred’s time is not purely Germanic. 
The American philologist, George P. Marsh, observes 
of it, that “its syntax is irregular and discrepant, and 
though both its grammar and its vocabulary connect 
it most nearly with the low or Platt-deutsch branch of 
the German, yet it has grammatical forms, as well as 
verbal combinations and vocables, which indicate now 
a relationship to high German, and now to Scandi- 
navian, not to speak of Celtic roots, which it may have 
borrowed from the Britons, or may have received at an 
earlier date from the ancient fountain of Indo-Euro- 
pean speech, whence the Celtic and Gothic as well as 
the Romance and Hellenic languages of Europe are 
theoretically considered to have flowed...In short, the 
Anglo-Saxon was much such a language as it might be 
supposed would result from a fusion of the old Saxon 
with smaller proportions of high German, Scandinavian, 
and even Celtic and Sclavonic elements.”4 Here it is 
interesting to notice that the Celts are allowed to have 
a share in the patrimony which descended to all the 
Aryan peoples ; a fact which is hardly yet recognised 
by English scholars, and only in part by our Teutonic 
neighbours. This primitive tongue has its most ancient 
type for the most part in Sanskrit, and by this lan- 
guage, and the law of letter-change (Lautverschiebung) 
which Grimm first put forth, we can prove that many 
Celtic words, supposed to be borrowed by the Celts, 


1 Hist, of the English Language, p. 55. 
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are part of the common inheritance, and in many in- 
stances where the Celt has been held to be a borrower 
from the Teuton, it is the latter who has borrowed from 
him. 

Professor Morley, however, assigns more than words 
as the contribution of the Celtic race to our literature. 
“The influence of the Celt on English literature,” he 
says, “proceeds, not from example set by one people 
and followed by another, but in the way of nature, 
by establishment of blood relationship, and the trans- 
mission of modified and blended character to a succeed- 
ing generation. The pure Gael now represented by the 
Irish and Scotch Celts was, at his best, an artist. He 
had a sense of literature; he had active and bold 
imagination, joy in bright colour, skill in music, touches 
of a keen sense of honour in most savage times, and in 
religion fervent and self-sacrificing zeal. In the Cymry, 
now represented by the Celts of Wales, there was the 
same artist nature.” It must have existed therefore 
in the Loegrians, who were of the same branch of the 
Celtic stock. He goes on to say, “In the fusion of 
the two races, which then slowly began among the hills 
and valleys of the North and West of England, where 
the populations came most freely into contact, the gift 
of genius was the contribution of the Celt.” He quotes 
from Mr. Ferguson, who says that “the true glory of 
the Celt in Europe is his artistic eminence. It is not 
perhaps too much to assert that without his interven- 
tion we should not have possessed in modern times a 
church worthy of admiration, or a picture or a statue 
we could look at without shame.” 

I may add here, though not connected with this part 
of my subject, the assertion of a writer in The Times 
newspaper some few years ago. He went so far as to 
say that “our history does not record one great or 
illustrious name of Saxon origin...Cecil, Glendower, 
Vane, the good Lord Cobham, Cromwell, and in general 
the leaders of the Calvinistic party sprang from the 


1 First Sketch of English Literature, pp. 8, 9. 
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” 


ancient Britons. Milton was half Norman, half French. 
This, like other general assertions, asserts too much ; 
all our great or illustrious men have been, in part at 
least, of Saxon blood ; but the Celtic race has certainly 
given much to the English people, besides an addition 
to its vocabulary. It has given some qualities that 
have affected the whole of the national life. 

To return, however, to the subject before us, the 
Celtic element in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. It was 
customary for our earlier Anglo-Saxon lexicographers 
to search into books and charters belonging to this age, 
and whatever they found there (not knowing any Celtic 
language, and supposing that the Celtic population of 
England had been either exterminated or expelled), 
they assumed to be purely Germanic. This is a gross 
mistake. The word cromlegh (cromlech), for instance, 
appears in one of Kemble’s charters, and might on this 
account be assumed to be Teutonic. It is, however, a 
pure Celtic word, formed from crwm, crom, curved, 
and llech, a stone. 

I select from Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
about one hundred words which have no Teutonic 
equivalents, and can only be fully explained by a re- 
ference to Celtic roots. 


ANGLO-SAxon. CELTIC¢. 
Adel, adl, disease; diseased, corrupt, Ir. Gacl. adhall, corruption, sin ; W. 
putrid hadal, decayed, rotten, corrupt 
Hrenu, a lentil W. aeron, eirin; Corn. aeran, fruits, 


such as plums, prunes, etc.; Ir. 
Gael, airne ; Manx, airn; a sloe, 


a bullace 
Afon, a name of several rivers W. afon, a river; Sans. ap, water 
Ard, a sign of office, such asa pall O. Ir. arde, signum (Z., 825) ; Ir. 
or staff Gael, ard, height, dignity 
Arewe, arwe, an arrow Of Celtic origin, from W. arf, arv, a 


weapon, a tool (Mahn), connected 
with Lat. arma: root,ar, slaughter 


Baso, red, scarlet Ir. Gael. base, red 
Bile, a beak, a bill Ir. Gael. 527, the beak of a bird; dle, 
mouth, lip, brim 
Bledu, a bowl or cup Ir.Gael. dletdh, a cup, a drinking cup. 
Bled, hair (coma) ht ig hair of the head; Sans. dal7, 
} air ; 
Bodeg, a thorn,.axptick lr. Gael. biodag, a dirk, a dagger ; 


W. didog, a small sword 
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Anauo-Saxon. 
Bran, black, as in bran-wyrt, black- 


erry 
Bratt, a cloak 


Brer, a briar 


Broné? (1), streaming, raging 
Bune, a cane, reed, pipe 


Cammoc, the herb dog-fennel or rest- 
harrow 

Carr, a rock, “ Vox Celtica” (Etmiil- 
ler) 

Cassuc, a kind of bindweed 


Cawell, cawl, a basket 


Celment-man, a hired servant 


Cerene, an earthen vessel 


Cithe, a drag, a sledge 
Clifa, a bed, a couch 


Coccel, cocel, the plant cockle 


Codd, a bag, a satchel 
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Caitic. 
Ir. Gael. bran, black; Arm. bran, 
black, a raven ; W. bran, a raven 
Ir. Gael. brat, a cloak, mantle, veil, 
covering ; bratach, flags; O. Ir. 
lambrat (hand-cloth), mappa (Z., 
613) ; Manx, brat, a covering, @ 
child’s bib, a veil; W. drat, a clout; 
brethyn, cloth 

Ir. Gael, driar, a pin, thorn, bodkin, 
briar (Corm. GI., eighth century); 
root, dior (ir), a pin, a sharp point 

W. bront, cross, ill-natured 

Ir. Gael. bun, a stock, a stem; buinne 
(sunne), a branch, a spout, a hol- 
low stem ; Manx, buinney, a bud, 
a branch 

W. cammog (cammoc), the rest-har- 
row ; cam, crooked, curved 

Ir. Gael. carraig ; W. careg, a rock ; 
Ir. Gael. W. carn, a heap of stones 


_Ir Gael. cas, to wind, twist, entwine; 


caiseach (casec), twisted, entwined; 
Manx, casag (casac), a curl 

W cawell, Corn. cawal, Arm. kavel, a 
basket, a fisherman’s creel ; root, 
caf, hollow ; Lat. cav-us 

Ir. Gael. cedle (cele), @ servant, men 
for ment, a reckoning, payment. 
Cf. W. clermwnt, one who begs by 
playing music; from cler, minstrel, 
and mont, money, mwn, ore ; Lat. 
moneta 

W. cerwyn=cerén, a tub, formerly a 
water-jug (“cadus, antiqui hy- 
dria’’, Davies); Corn. Voc., ceroin, 
a cup ; Ir. Gael, ceirn, a dish 

Ir. Gael. ceitheadh (cithad), ceithim, 
a carriage made of rods or osiers 

Ir. Gael. cliabh—clifa, a basket, a 
cage ; cliabhan, a basket, a cradle; 
Manx, clean, for clefan, id. 

Ir. Gael. cogal ; Manx, coggyl, tares, 
cockle 

W. cod, a bag, pouch, shell, husk ; 
cwdd, a poppy; Arm. kod, kodel, 
a bag, a linen or leather bag for a 
garment? 





1 “Deich ceud bratach mhine” (the hundred fine flags). Old Gaelic song. 
Campbell, Tales of the Highlands, iii, p. 135. 

2 The note of interrogation is used by Bosworth. 

3 Cf. Sans, kuta, a water-jug ; kudi, to grow fat, to amass; W. codi, to 
swell out. The Welsh has retained the primary meaning, swelling or bulg- 


ing out. 





Cf. Sans. s‘otha for kotha, a tumour. 
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Ano1o-Saxon. 

Com), a valley 
Coth, a disease, sickness 
Cottuc, mallows 
Cradel, a cradle 
Crog, red ; croh, saffron 
Crusene, a coat made of skin 
Cuople, a coble, a small ship 
Curmealle, knapweed, corn blue- 

bottle; Centaurea 
Cusceote,cuscote, the wood-pigeon 


Cwyl, a bed (Ailfric’s Gloss., p. 
21) 


Cylew, spotted 

Cyln, cylene, a kiln' 

Cyta, a kite 

Deag, deah, a colour, a dye 

Dene, denu, a valley* 

Deore, dearc, dark 

Don, a little fallow deer 

Dry, a druid, a magician 

Dun, a colour between brown 
and black 

Dun, a mountain, a hill 

Dyfene, desert, reward 

Eanian, to bring forth a lamb, 


to yean 
Earfan, a kind of pulse or vetch 





THE CELTIC ELEMENT 


CELtic. 

W. cwm, Arm. kom, a valley. 

W. coth, sickness; cothi, to vomit; Ir. 
Gael, sgoth (coth), disease 

W. codog (cotoc), the saintfoin 

W. cryd,—1, rocking ; 2, a cradle ; crud, 
a cradle; Ir. Gael, cratdheal (cradel), a 
cradle ; crath, to shake, to rock 

Ir. Gael. croch, red, saffron 

W. Corn. crys, cris; Arm. krez, a loose 
garment, a shirt; Ir. Gael. crotc, a skin 

W. ceubal, a boat, a coble ; lit. a hollow 
stem 

Ir. Gael. cur in curran, a tap-rooted plant; 
meall, a knob, a boss 

Corn. cus, Arm. foz,a wood; W. cuthan 
(cuth), a wood-pigeon ; cwtiar, a oot 

Ir. Gael, cuz, a corner, a couch; W. gwely, 
a bed; Manx, cuillee, a bedroom, a 
closet 

W. cy, prefix=cum ; lliw, a colour, stain, 


ye 

W. cyl, cylyn, a kiln, a furnace ; cil, a re- 
cess 

W. cud, a hovering motion, a kite ; cuth, 
a hovering ; wandering, restless 

Ir. Gael. dath; Manx, daah, pl. daaghyn,? 
a colour, a dye 

Ir. Gael. dion=dinu, a court, a refuge ; 
Manx, diuney, a depth, an abyss 

Ir. Gael. dorch, dark, black, gloomy, proud; 
dorchadh, darkening, gloom, eclipse ; 
Manx, dooaragh, dark-coloured, sable 

W. danas, deer 

W. dryw; Ir. Gael. draoz, a druid, a ma- 
gician 

W.dwnn ; Ir. Gael. donn, dusky, swarthy, 
dun; W. du, black 

Ir. Gael. dun, a hill, a fortified hill, a fort; 
Manx, dun, id. 

W. difwyn=difen, satisfaction, payment, 
compensation ; def, one’s own, a right, 
a due 

Ir. Gael, wan, a lamb; Manx, eayn; W. 
oen, a lamb ; oenw, to yean 

W. erfin, Arm. hirvin, irvin, turnips 





1 The O. N. £ylna appears to be of recent date. 


or Egillson. 


It is not in Haldorson 


2 ¢ and d are often interchanged in the Keltic languages fore and g. The 
Gael cradh, to torment, is pronounced cragh. 

3 “ Deonu, denu. This word is wanting in all other German dialects, and 
is thereby in some degree stamped as foreign....... The Anglo-Saxons have 


adopted the word from their Celtic neighbours.” 


Saxon Names, p. 106, Eng. ed.) 


(Prof. Leo on Anglo- 
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Anato Saxon. Ceurtic. 
Earendel, the morning star, ju- Ir. Gael. ear, the east ; dealan (del), a 
bar gleam, a flash of light 
{ Ecilma, gout in the feet Ir. Gael. eucail (ecal), disease; mag, a 
( Ecilmeht, one who has gout in _ paw or foot 
the feet 
Ed- a prefix=re, as ed-cenning, W. ed- id., as ed-llwg, a review 
regeneration 
en a hastening W. fest, fast, speedy; ffestu, to make 
este, swiftly? haste ; Corn. fest, quickly ; Arm. fest, 


quickly, diligently 
Lgenu, a little round heap, glo- W. egin, a bud, a sprout; Arm. hegin, 


mulus egin, germe, bourgeon 
Folet, hastening, a journey (iter) W. elw,to move onward, to go; O. W. elet, 
going 


Fer-bena, a ceorl,a husbandman Ir. Gael. fear, a man ; ben, a cart, a wagon 

Fel-terre, the lesser knapweed Ir. Gael. feall (fell), a bulb, a knob ; tir, 
earth 

Feorm, food, a meal, a farm O. W. fferm, a mess of meat ; W. fferm,a 
farm, a rustic villa (Dav.); Ir. Gael. 
fearann, land; in Gael. a farm; Arm. 
ferm, rent; fermer, farmer; Lang. fera, 
fara, a farm 


Fertino, portents, wonders Ir. Gael. feart, deed, virtue, miracle, pl. 
I hg 

Fic, deceit - frug, guile, deceit 

Fihle, a cloth, a rag W. ffilcas, rags 

Forf, a treasure Ir. Gael. ford, forba, land, a tax, a contri- 


bution ; Ir. forbair, profit, emolument; 
forbadh, patrimony 
Fyr, oblique Ir. Gael. fiar ( fira), oblique, aslant ; v. to 
incline, to bend 
Fyrth, a clear place ina wood; W. ffrith, an enclosed tract of a mountain, 
O. E. frith, a plain between _—a sheep-walk ; Ir. Gael. frith, a forest, 


woods? (Kersey) a wild, mountainous place 
Gaf, base, vile W. gau (gav), false, lying; Ir. gaimh 
(gaf), deceit ; gabhad, an artful trick 
Gafol, tax, tribute, rent Ir. Gael. gabhail,—1, holding by conquest; 


2, a land-holding, a farw; 3, rent ; 
Manx, goaill, gou, to take, to hold; 
gowal, a farm, a lease 
Garan, a pasturage (“ulcea”, Z. Ir. Gael. garan, a copse 
£nqg. Voc., i, 83) 


Gesca, stiffness, viscidity (?) Ir. gius (gisu),—1, the mistletoe ; 2, vis- 
cous 

Girn, a snare Ir. geirnin (gern), a snare, a girdle 

Glen, a valley Ir. Gael gleann (glenna); Manx, glenn ; 


W. Corn. glyn, Arm. glen, a valley 
Grinnil, “sponsa solis” (Z. Z., Ir. Gael. grian (grina), the sun 
c. i, 140), the sunflower — 





1 The German fest is equivalent to firm. 

2 “Tn the dialect of Craven, frith is used for a forest, plantation, or wood- 
land, a tract enclosed from the mountain. This is the British frith.” 
(Kemble, Cod. Diplom., iii, xxv.) 
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CELTIC. 


Hassuc, a low, marshy place W. hesg, Arm. hesk, sedge ; Ir. Gael. seasg, 


where coarse grass abounds 


Hernis, a tax 


Higo, a family 
Higre, one house born, a slave 


Hlithe, lithe, flexible 


Hlynne, a brook 
Hoc, the hollyhock (Bosw.) 
Hoc, the mallows(#.Z. V.,i,91) 
Hrean, consumption, phthisis 


Hriman, to number 


Hrithian, to be sick of a fever 
or ague 
Hugqu, a little, little 
Lad, a way, a lode, a canal 


} Hrith-adl, a fever, an ague 


Lefer, a rush, a bulrush, a bas- 
ket 

Locer, a joiner’s instrument, a 
saw ? a plane ? (Bosw.) 
Lorg, hawk’s perches ?? 
Lorgas, an instrument of 

household 

Lorh, a weaver’s beam 

Lun, poor, needy* 

Lyswen, purulent 

Magas, sous ;* O. N., magr, affi- 
nis (Hald.) 

Mal, tribute, toll 


Mattuc, a mattock, shovel, spade’ 


Menen, mennen, a damsel, a maid 


sedge. The termination og—abound- 
ing with, full of 

Ir. Gael. earna, earnadh, a tax ; W. ern, 
ernes, money given as a pledge, ear- 
nest 

Ir, Gael. aice, a tribe, a family; Ir. accre, 
inheritance, patrimony; W. ach, achen, 
lineage, kindred 

W. llyth, flaccid, soft, lithe ; Uaith, moist, 
soft, lithe ; dissolution, death ; Arm. 
leiz, moist, soft 

W. liyn,' Ir. Gael. Zinne, a pool, a pond 

W. hocys, the herb mallows (Dav., 1632) 


Ir. Gael. crean, to waste, to wither, to con- 
sume away; Manx, crean, id., creenaght, 
creenad, decay; W. crin, withered ; 
crinu, to fade 

W. rhif=rhim, a number; rhifo, to num- 


ber 

Ir. Gael. crith, shaking, the ague; W. cryd, 
a quaking, an ague; creth, trembling ; 
Arn. kridien, trembling 

W. hogg, moderate in size, small 

Ir, Gael. dad, a water-course, a canal ; a, 
water 

W. lafrwyn, bulrushes ; Ir. Gael. deabar, 
a vessel 

Ir. Gael. docar, a plane, to plane ; Manx, 
locker, a plane ; lockerey, to plane 

Ir. Gael. lorg, a staff, stick, handle, log of 
wood ; Manx, loogh for lorg, a staff or 
long piece of wood 


W. diwm, bare, naked, destitute 
W. llysw, slime, viscid matter 
Ir. Gael. mac, a son 


W. mal, a tax, a contribution; Ir. Gael. 
mal; Manx, may, rent, tribute 

W. matog (matoc), a hoe, a mattock ; 
Gael. matog, id. 

Arm. mean, the female young of animals, 
especially of goats; Ir. myn, a kid 





! The Welsh Z/ has a guttural sound, and is nearly = chi, 
2 The notes of interrogation are Bosworth’s. 
3 Etmiiller compares the Bavarian dannen, “semisopitum esse”, and the 


O. N. lon, “intermissio”. 
4 Of. O. N. mdgr, “affinis”. 


5 Probably from the 0. Keltic maide (mad or mat), wood, a stick, and 


Welsh toc, a cutting ; ¢ocio, to cut. 
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Anato-Saxon. 
Merh, mirig, pleasant, merry 


Mina, mine, a minnow 


Mitta, a measure, bath ?, bushel ? 
pom bounds 

Nith, slaughter, wickedness 
Onga, a goad, a prick 

Orc, a bowl], a basin 


Orn, fear 
Ornest, a duel! 


{ Pic, a point, a head 
? Piic, a little needle or pin 


Pise, heavy 
Plett, a sheepfold 


} Punere, a pestle 

Punian, to beat 

Rad, a wheel, a car 

Ran, hran, hron, a whale, a dol- 
phin, @ grampus 

Rawe, hairs 


Reada, a swelling in the jaws 
Reord, a repast, a meal 


Rim, a number, a reckoning 


Rima, an edge, a rim 


Rupe, hairs, a bush of hair 


Ryd, smooth, level, even 
Sel, an opportunity, time, occa- 
sion 


Scallan, “ testiculi” 
Sceacga, a bush of hair, small 
branches of trees 


CELTIC. 

Ir. Gael. mear (mera), pleasant, jocund, 
wanton ; meire, mirth ; mear, subs., lust 

Corn. minow, small, little ; Arm. menu, 
small ; W. mdn, ‘id. ; Ir. Gael. min, 
small 

W. mit, a shallow vessel or cooler for 
liquid 

Ir. midhe, a boundary; methus, a bound- 
ary (crich ‘4 O. I. Gloss., p. 106 

Ir. Gael. nith, slaughter; neoid,a wound ; 
bad, evil 

W. ongyr, a spear ; Ir. anga, a claw, talon, 
nail 

Ir. Gael. urach, a bottle, a phial; wr, 
earth ; Lat. urceus 

W. orn, fear ; ; Ir. ornais, a qualm 

W. ornest, a duel (Z., 1090); orn, a chal- 
lenge ; ‘Ir. Gael. orn, slaughter 

W. pig, Arm. pik, a sharp point, a pike ; 
Ir. Gael. peac, piac (pica), a sharp- 
pointed thing 

W. pwys, weight ; pwysog, heavy ; Arm. 
poez, weight 

W. pleiden, a fence of thorns, a wattled 
iene — ( plett), a i @ wreath ; 
Corn. pleg, a plait, a fold 

W. pwnio, to beat, to bang 


W. rhod, a circle, a wheel 

Ir. Gael. ron, Manx, raun, a sea-calf, a 
seal 

W. rhawn, the hair of beasts ; Ir. Gael. 
roin, hair, fur 

Ir. readh (reada), a lump, a bunch 

Ir. Gael. rear, food, provision ; Ir. riara, 
victuals, a feast 

W. rhif (rim), a number; Ir. Gael. riomh 
(rima), a number, a reckoning 

W. rhim; Arm. rim, an edge, a border ; 
Manx, rimmeig, rimmey, a line, a border 

Ir. ruibe (rupe), a hair; Ir. Gael. ride, a 
hair, a whisker ; Manx, rybdag, a leaf 
of the seaweed called dulse 

Ir. Gael. retdh, smooth, plain, level 

Ir. Gael. seal, time, space of time, season ; 
sealan, a short space of time ; Manx, 
sethll, time, a lifetime 

W. cail/, Arm. fall, a testicle 

Ir, Gael. agene, sceac, a bush ; Manx, ske- 


aig, i 





1 The O. N. orrusta, ‘ pugna, prelium”, is connected by Haldorson with 


O. N. rusta, ‘‘ tumultus”. 
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Aneto-Saxon. 
Scylp, a rock, a cliff 
Secg, sege, sedge 


Sellic,worthy of observation, won- 


derful 
Smeal, a slap, a cuff 


Snite, a snipe 
Snod, a fillet 
Syd, a place for rolling 


Tan, a shooting, a spreading 


Taper, a taper, a candle 
Tela, well, rightly, good 
Torr, a tower, a high hill 


Tosce, a frog 
Trum, firm, strong 


Wer, mild, benign 
Wasan, men 
Wermod, wormwood 


Wuht, a vein 
Wyr, crooked 


CexTI¢. 
Ir. Gael. sgealp (scelpa), a cliff 
Ir. Gael. seasg, W. hesg, sedge, rushes 
W. sel, a view ; selu, to see, behold, espy; 
sellic, conspicuous, remarkable ; Arm. 
sell, look, action of looking or consider- 
in 
Ir. uate a blow, a buffet; Ir. Gael. 
smalan, a little blow, a fillip; Gael. 
smail, to knock down 

W. ysnid (snit), 1, a beak ; 2, a snipe 

W. ysnoden; Corn. snod, a fillet, ariband ; 
Ir. Gael. snath, a line, a filament; Manx, 
snoad, a hair-line 

W. sid, a winding, a circling; sidi, a 
state of revolution ; szdell, a whirl 

W. tan, a spreading, expansion; tannu, to 
spread out ; Arm. tenna, to draw out ; 
Ir. Gael. teann, to stretch 

W. tampr (for tan-pren, firewood), a taper, 
a torch 

W. tél, even, fair ; telaid, “dignus, pul- 
cher” (Dav.) 

W. twr, a pile, a tower; tor, a swelling 
out, a belly ; Corn. ¢or, a belly, womb, 
swell of a mountain, a mountain 

Arm, tousek, crapaud 

W. trum, heavy, weighty, strong ; Arm. 
trumm, energetic, prompt; Ir. Gael. 
trom, heavy, weighty 

W. gwar, gentle, mild 

W. gwas, a youth 

W. wermod (from chwer and mod, bitter- 
stalk), wormwood 

W. guyth, a vein, a channel 

W. gtyr (wyr), crooked, awry. 


I proceed now to give one hundred words that have 





been formerly, or are now, in common use, all of which 
are of Celtic origin. Here it is to be noted that there 
is a common element in the Celtic and Teutonic lan- 
guages, due to their descent from a primitive Aryan 
tongue, of which we cannot take cognizance ; and also 
that many words are found in the French and Old 
Norse languages that are apparently, or certainly, de- 
rived from the Celtic race; and as these may be sup- 
posed to be of doubtful origin, they are, with one or 
two exceptions, here omitted. The number to which I 
have restricted myself forms only a portion of the Celtic 
words found under the first three letters of the alpha- 


bet. 








OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


ENGLISH. 
Ab, the sap of a tree 


Anerty, hardy, stout 


Arnaldie 

Arthel, an avouchment? 

Bac, a hook or sickle fixed toa 
long pole 

Ballok, a girdle 

Bam, a false, mocking tale, a 
gibe, a delusive mock; to beat 
or strike (Lanc.) 

Bannock, an oaten cake® 

Bard, a poet 

Barley, a kind of corn‘ 

Basket, a wicker vessel 

Battin, a scantling of wood (B.) 

Baw, dirt ; baudy, dirty, obscene 

Beagle, a small kind of hound 

Beale, a den, a cave (Levins) 


Beer, bir, force, fury 

Benerth, a scrvice of plough and 
cart given to the lord 

Bicker, to fight, to quarrel 

Billere, the watercress® 

Bludgeon, a stick with a round 


knob 
Boast, to talk proudly 
Bostous, boastful, arrogant 


Bodkin, a small dagger, a long, 
thick needle ; boydekin (Chau- 
cer) 

Bog, @ morass 
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Crutic. 
Ir. Gael. abh (ab), water, juice ; W. af in 


afon, river ; Sans. ap, water 

W. nerthus, strong, powerful ; W. Corn, 
nerth, Arm. nerz, strength, vigour 

W. arn, aren, a kidney ; aeled; disease 

W. arddelw,“ assertio, vindicatio” (Dav.) 

Ir, Gael. bac; W. Arm. bach, a hook, a 
curved instrument 

W. balog (baloc), an apron, a girdle 

Ir. Gael. beum, a cut, a taunt; Arm. 
bamein, to deceive, to make incanta- 
tions ; Corn. dom, a blow 

Ir, Gael. bannach ; Manx, bonnag, a cake 

W. bardd; Arm. barz, a poet, musician 

W. barlys (bread-plant), id. 

W. basged, Corn. basced, id. 

Ir. Gael. dattin (batin), a little stick 

W. baw, dirt, dung ; bawaidd, dirty, vile 

Ir. Gael. beag, Ir. bach, little 

Ir. Gael. deal, a mouth, hole, den; M. 
beeat, a mouth, a pit 

W. bur, violence, rage; M. dioyr, spright- 
liness, life 

W. benwerth, a wagon-fine or commuta- 
tion ; ben, a wagon ; gwerth, price 

W. bicra, to fight, to skirmish ; Jdicre, 
fighting 

Ir. Gael. diolar (bilar), the water-cress ; 
bil, water ; Arm. deler, W. berwr, id. 

Corn. blogon, a little block (Stokes) 


W. dost, a boasting or bragging ; Jostio, to 
boast; r. 40s, bot, a swelling ; dostus, 
boastful 

Ir. Gael. boideachan (bodacan), a dirk, a 
dagger; Gael. diodag, a dirk ; r. bod,a 
sharp point 

Ir. Gael. 60g, moist, soft ; bogach, bogan, 
a fen, a marsh 





1 Arnaldie is taken by Ducange from Roger of Hoveden, but he cannot 


explain it. 


“ Morbi species, sed incerta, nisi forte alopeia”; a disease caus- 





ing loss of hair, as the mange. “ Deinde uterque Rex incidit in egritudi- 
nem quam arnaldiam vocant, in qua usque ad mortem laborantes, capillos 
suos deposuerunt.” (Roger Hoveden in Ric. I, p. 693.) Trivet, in his 
Annals (anno 1191), speaks of it as an “gritudo gravissima”’. 

2 See Spelman and Blount, s. v. 

8 Taylor’s works, 1630. 

4 “ Cymr. barlys (bar-llys, herbe bar) orge, d’ou l’anglois barley ; bara, 
pain, nourriture.” (Pictet, Orig. Indo-Eur., i, 269.) 

5 “ Probably of Celtic origin, and so named from littleness,” (Mahn in 
Webster’s Dict.) 

6 See Harly Eng. Voc., i. 246. 
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Enauien. 
Bogelle, a herdsman 


Boistous, rough, coarse 
Boon, bun, the stalk of flax,' etc. 


Booth, bothie, a small hut 


Bother, to stun with noise, to 
perplex 


Bracket, bragget, sweetened ale? 


Brag, to boast, proud, insolent 
Bragged, pregnant 


Bran, husk of wheat 
Breech, to spot, to stain® 


Brisk, active, lively 


Brisket, part of the breast of an 
animal 


Brogue, a shoe ; brogan, id.‘ 


Brunt, a breast, a front, the 
front of an onset or defence 

Brut, a chronicle 

Bug, an object of fear® 

Bullace, a wild plum 


Bun, a cake 

Bungler, a clumsy worker 
Burn, a brook 

Busk, to prepare, to adorn 


Buss, a kiss, to kiss 


Buzon, a ring® 





THE CELTIC ELEMENT 





CELTIC. 

W. bugail; Corn. bygel, bugel, a herds- 
man ; buch, cattle 

W. dbwystus, brutal 

Ir. Gael. bonn, bun, a stalk; W. bon, a 
stem, a base 

W. bwth, Corn. buthoc, Arm. bothon, id. ; 
Ir. Gael. bozh, id ; r. bot, round 

Ir. bodhar; Gael. bothar, deaf; Ir. bothair, 
to stun with noise, to deafen ; W. dydd- 
ar ; Corn. bothar, deaf 

O. W. bracaut (Z., 110); Ir. Gael. bracat, 
malt liquor; draich, malt; Corn. bragot 

W. brag, a sprouting out, swelling, a 
boast ; dragio, to swell, to brag; Arm. 
braga, to swell, to walk pompously 

Ir. Gael. W. bran, id.; O. Fr. brenn 

W. brych, stained, spotted, dappled ; Ir. 
Gael. breac, id. 

W. brysg, quick, nimble ; drys, quickness ; 
Tr. Gael, briosg, active 

W. brysced; Arm. brusk, bruched, the 
breast ; Ir. Gael. draga, the upper part 
of the breast 

Ir, Gael. brog ; M. braag, a shoe; W. bry- 
chan, a clog, a large shoe 

Ir. Gael. bronn (bront); W. bron, the 
breast 

W. brud (brut), id. 

W. bwg, a hobgoblin ; Ir. bugh, fear 

W. bwl (bool), a rotundity ; dwlas, bulas, 
winter sloes, bullace ; Arm. dolos, the 
wild plum 

Ir. Gael. bonnach, Ir. bunnog, a cake 

W. bwngler, bon-y-cler (fag end of the 
minstrels), a poor performer 

W. byrn, brook ; r. bir, water 

Ir. Gael. busg, to dress, adorn 

Ir. Gael. dus, the lip, a kiss; W. dus, the 
human lip 

W. byson, a finger-ring ; bys, finger 





' “The flax plants are passed between these cylinders, and the stalk, or 
boon as it is technically called, is by this means completely broken without 


injuring the fibres.” 


(Engl. Enc., 8. v. Flax.) 


2 “ Her mouth was swete as braket or the meth.” (Chaucer, Miller’s Tale.) 
3 “Their daggers unmannerly breeched with gore.” (Macbeth, ii, 3.) Cf. 


breck, a stain, 
4a 


(Phil. Soc. Dict.) 
‘“‘T thought he slept, and put 


My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 


Answered my steps too loud.” 


(Cymbeline, iv, 2.) 


5 “ Warwick was a bug that feared us all.” (Hen. VI, P. 3, v.2) “Thou 
shalt not be afraid for any bugs by night.” (Matthews’ trans. of the Bible.) 
8 In the Testa de Nevill William Gresle is said to have held the tenure of 
his land by presenting a bow without string, a quiver, twelve arrows, and a 


buzon. The Welsh dyson is pronounced buson. 





























ENGLISH. 
Bysmalow, the hollyhock 


Cad, an inferior servant 
Cairn, carn, a heap of stones 
Calkin, a sharp point on a shoe 


f 
( 


ery 

Canakin, the plague (B. and C.) 

Cantred, a hundred, a territorial 
division! 

Capel, capull, a horse® 


Cam,kam,crooked,awry,wrong 

Cambren, cambril, a butcher’s 
curved stick 

Camous, evil course, debauch- 


Card, to defile, to debase by mix- 
ing? 
Care, the mountain ash 


Cark, care, anxiety 

Cask, a barrel 

Cast, warped, twisted, a twist, a 
stratagem 

Cert, a rent or tax, a head-tax 


Chelmer, the ebb of the sea (Ash) 
Chock, chuck, part of the neck 
Clan, a tribe, a family 

Claw, claud, an embankment 


Clean, pure 


Cleche, a claw, a hook, to grasp 
Cleek, to catch with a hook, a 
hook ; (Numb) 

Cleyms, sores made on beggars’ 
bodies 

Clough, a rock 


Clour, a field, a plain 

Clutter, a heap 

Coaming, combing, the round 
part of the hatches of a ship 


OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
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CELTIC. 

W. bys, finger ; malw, the mallow; Arm. 
biz a finger ; malo, the mallow 

Corn. caid, W. caeth, a bondman 

Ir. Gael. W. carn, cairn, id. 

Ir. Gael. calg (calc), a sting, a prickle ; 0. 
W. colginn, arista (Ph. 8., 1860) 

W. Ir. Gael. cam, crooked, awry, false 

W. cambren, a crooked stick; pren, wood 


W. cam, crooked ; Ir. Gael. cam, deceit, 
guile ; camog, a curl, falsehood 

Ir. Gael. conach, murrain 

W. cantrev, a hundred towns 


Ir. Gael. capall, capull, a horse, a mare ; 
W ‘on y a ? ? ? ? 


W. an (cart), dirt, refuse ; Arm. kard- 
en, filth, manure 

Ir. Gael. caoran, the mountain ash; M. 
caoirn, id.; Ir. Gael. caor, a berry; W. 
cerddin, Arm. kerzin, mountain ash 

W. care, id.; r. car, a twist, a bend 

Ir. casg (casc), a vessel 

Ir. Gael. cas, a twist, a turn, deceit, fraud; 
W. Corn. cast, a trick 

Ir. Gael. ceart (certa), a toll, custom, debt; 
M. keayrt, tax, tribute; W.céd (cerd), 
a tribute to the lord 

W. cil, a retreat ; mor, the sea 

Ir. Gael. cioch, the breast 

Ir. Gael. clann, children, a tribe 

W. clawdd ; O. W. claud, a ditch, fence, 
embankment; Ir. Gael. cladh, id. 

W. glan, bright, clear, pure ; Corn. Arm. 
glan, id.; 0. Ir. clannar, shining 

Ir. Gael. clioc (clic), a hook, to catch with 
a hook ; M. cluzc, id. 


Ir. Gael. claimh, clamh, scurvy, any dis- 
ease marked by sores ; W. clafr 

W. clwch, a crag; W. Corn. clog, a de- 
tached or steep rock 

W. clawr; Corn. clor, surface, ground 

W. cluder (cluter), a heap, a pile 

W. com, comp, a round, a curve; Ir. Gael. 
com, the waist or body 





1 See Spelman, Gloss. Arch., s. v. 
2 Kapala is the name of a horse in the Kawi language. Benfey says that 


the Latin caballus is of Celtic origin. 
kobyla, Illyr. kabala, shew that the word is Indo-European. 
kapall, a mare, is a borrowed word. 


3 Cf. Sans. karda, filth, ordure. 


4 Cf. Sans. kula, ditch, fence, embankment. 


This is possibly true ; but the Slav. 
The O. N. 
Ir. capall, a mare. 
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EnGLisH. 
Coax, to wheedle, to fondle 
Cocker, to indulge 
Cob, to beat, to out-do 
Cobble, coble, a small boat 
Cock, to contend 
Cockle, war 
Cock, a lying story 
Cog, to cheat, to load the dice 
Codds, the old pensioners of the 
Charterhouse 
Coil, a noise, a stir 
§ Coile, to choose, to select 
( Cull, to part, to collect, as 
flowers 
Cokes, a fool 
Comorth, a contribution formerly 
made at marriages (B. K.) 
Conigar, a rabbit-warren 


Connor, the fish called gilt-head 

Coracle, a small boat made of 
wicker-work covered with hide 

Costrel, a small wooden bottle 

Crag, a rock 

Crampet, a light cake 


Crannock,an old measure of corn 
Creel, a basket, especially for fish 
Cricket, the insect 
§ Crowd, a fiddle 
(Crowder, a fiddler 
Cub, a whelp 
Cudgel, a thick stick 
Cowgel, id. (Huloet) 
Cul, a blow, a cut 


Cull, simple, a fool 
Custard, a cheesecake 


Cut, a lot 





CELTIC ELEMENT OF THE ENGLISH. 


Crutie. 
W. cocru, to fondle ; coer, a coaxing 


W. cob, a blow ; cobio, to beat 

W. ceubal, hollow tree, a boat 

lr. Gael. cog, to war, to jibe ; cogadh, war; 
O. Ir. cocad, warfare 

W. coeg, empty, vain, false; coegio, to de- 
ceive; Arm. goak (coak), to deceive 

O. W. coté, an old man; Corn. coth, old, 
ancient 

Ir, Gael. colloid, coileid, noise, stir 

W. cyllu, to part, to separate ; cwll, a sepa- 
ration 


W. coeg, empty, vain, foolish 
W. cymhorth, aid, contribution? 


Ir. coinicer, a rabbit-warren ; W. cwning- 
aer 

Ir, Gael. conn, head ; or, gold 

W. corwgl, a fishing-boat ; corwg, trunk 
of a body; cor, a round 

W. costrel, a flagon, a bottle 

Ir. Gael. W. crazg, a rock 

Corn. crampedhan, a pancake, a fritter ; 
W. crempogen ; Arm. crampoezen, id. 

Ir. Gael. crannog, a basket, a hamper ; 
W. crynog, a kind of measure 

Ir. criol, a basket ; Gael. croidhle (dh 
silent), id. 

W. criciad (the chirper), the cricket ; cri- 
cell, id ; crec, a sharp noise 

Corn. crowd, W. crwth, a musical instru- 
ment like a fiddle? 

Ir. cutd, Gael. cuibh, a whelp, a dog 

W. cogel, a truncheon, a distaff; Ir. coi- 
geal, a distaff 

W. cll, separation ; prim. a blow or cut ; 
cyllen, a chopper 

W. cuall (culla), simple, foolish 

W. caws; Corn. caus, cheese ; torth, a 
cake, a loaf 

W. cwitws, a lot, a ticket ; M. kuht, a lot. 





1 “The Cistercian lads call these old gentlemen Codds.” (Thackeray, 


Newcomes, p. 133.) 


2 Priodas gymhorth, a marriage to which every guest brings a present of 
some sort, to enable the newly married couple to begin the world. 

3 The Welsh crwth (croot) means something of a round or bellying form. 
Cf. Sans. froda, a haunch, a belly. 


(To be continued.) 
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HUT-DWELLINGS IN MONTGOMERY- 
SHIRE. 


Dourine the Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archezo- 
logical Association at Welshpool, a letter from Mr. T. 
W. Hancock (well known as the author of some valu- 
able contributions on the Roman roads of the county) 
directed the attention of myself and other members of 
the Society to the existence of a number of hut-dwell- 
ings in the northern part of the county ; and the hos- 
pitality of the Rev. R. Trevor Owen affording three of 
us the desired opportunity, an investigation of them 
was determined upon, and under the able leading of 
Professor Babington it formed part of one of our extra 
days’ archeologic excursions. 

These prehistoric remains will be found upon the 
upper terraces of the Rhiwarth Mountain, above the 
village and slate quarries of Llangynog, near Llan- 
rhaiadr-yn-Mochnant. No description having yet 
appeared in the pages of our Journal, or that of any 
kindred Society, it may be well if a short account of 
them be given, accompanying and explaining the 
sketches and plan of the part which more especially 
came under my own observation. 

The commanding position which the village occupies 
first strikes the observer, and it was evidently selected 
with very considerable judgment, if concealment as 
well as defence were considerations in its choice. The 
part to which my observations refer occupies a small 
plateau on the valley-slope of the Rhiwarth Mountain, 
but overlooks a long stretch of the Tanat Valley beneath, 
while it is itself hidden from observation by a project- 
ing spur of rock. The site is also sufficiently beneath 
the top of the mountain to be sheltered on three sides 
by the higher ground. It combines great capabilities 
of defence as well as security from observation, and if 


1 Mochnant, rapid, stony stream. 
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necessary affords a ready means of retreat to the wild 
solitudes of the Berwyn range in its rear. The southern 
face of the plateau, overlooking the valley, is partly 
precipitous, and partly a steep escarpment of rock 
covered by an immense mass of loose stones, making 
access on this side both difficult and dangerous, so 
much so as to be practically unassailable. The north 
and west sides of the village, where not sufficiently de- 
fended by the cliffs of the upper part of the mountain, 
appear to have had strong defensive walls, if the mass 
of débris may be accepted as any indication. The only 
easy means of approach for any considerable body of 
assailants is from the north-east, where the higher 
ground of Craig Rhiwarth slopes down to the level of 
the plateau (see plan). No doubt this also was de- 
fended ; but I did not observe traces of any wall or 
ditch, or see any indications to mark its character. The 
whole of the mountain itself is eminently adapted for 
defence, for the ascent from the smaller valley was suf- 
ficiently steep and difficult for peaceful assailants like 
ourselves ; but if garrisoned by an active people, reso- 
lute to defend their mountain home, the assault must 
be made in the face of great natural difficulties as well 
as under the hailstorm of missiles, of which the area at 
the top supplies an inexhaustible store. 

The plateau is, I should say, barely two acres in ex- 
tent; but it contains a large number of hut-circles 
besides those which I have shown upon the sketch- 
plan ; and in one part of it there are indications of an 
unfailing supply of water in the soft, spongy peat, and 
the presence of cotton grass. The rough sketch-map 
above referred to shews the cardinal points and the 
more salient features of the position, also a few of the 
more important or peculiar buildings in their relative 
places. Those mentioned are indicated by letters for 
convenience of reference. Many fragmentary circles 
could be traced in various parts, which are not shewn. 
Suffice it to say that the whole surface of the plateau 
is covered with loose stones, the remains of structures 
of a character similar to those now standing. 
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* 

The building marked a, of which a measured plan 
and view are given, is the most perfect one remaining. 
So perfect is it, and so unusual, that I had at first 
many doubts as to its genuineness; but a close and 
careful scrutiny reveals all the characteristics of early 
work. The walls are built-in the same manner as the 
undoubted circular fragments, the stones composing 
them are just as thickly covered with lichen, and there 
was about it an air of hoar antiquity which carried con- 
viction to my mind; and I have adopted it as genuine 
in the firm belief, founded on many minute evidences, 
that it is so. The walls of this hut average fully 6 feet 
in height, while the gable end, or what has the appear- 
ance of a gable, is nearly 10 feet. The curved part on 
the right of the entrance is not more than from 3 to 4 
feet; while the thickness varies considerably, but would 
average about 3 feet. The outer angles shewn upon 
the plan are formed of huge stones selected for their 
shape, and have not the appearance of being dressed or 
touched with a tool of any kind. They are not even 
flat-bedded, but their size bonds them well into the 
other masonry ; and they form a rude right angle, bat- 
tering from the bottom upwards, as shewn upon the 
sketch. The inner corresponding angles are slightly 
rounded ; and the whole of the walls were built of dry 
stones, their internal as well as external faces now 
coated with a close, hard, grey lichen, which effectually 
retains them in position. I did not observe any trace 
of mortar, clay, or peat, used in building ; if any such 
has been used, the winds and rains have long since 
removed it; and the conviction is strong in my mind 
that the walls are now as they were left by their pre- 
historic builders. 

The entrance of this, as of all the other huts which I 
observed, is to the south. It is narrow, and has now 
no lintel-stone, so that its original height cannot be 
determined ; probably not much higher than is shewn, 
sufficient for an adult person to creep through on his 
hands and knees. Unlike those of the Bosphrennis 
hut, so well described by Mr. Barnwell in the Archao- 
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Kn 

logia Cambrensis for 1863, this was the only opening ; 
and so far as could be determined by the existing 
masonry of the walls, was the only one intended. How 
light was obtained in the hut there was no means of 
ascertaining. Probably through the chimney opening 
in the roof. The whole of the inner space of the hut 
was so filled with stones, and overgrown with moss and 
lichen, that the level of the floor could not be deter- 
mined ; and in the southern or gable end of the build- 
ing, inside, at some little height up, was a small regu- 
larly formed recess in the thickness of the wall, about 
18 inches square, and the same in depth. I need 
scarcely say “the cupboard was bare”. There was no 
regular fireplace, nor any appearance of the action of 
fire upon the walls. 

I have used the expression “ gable end” as applied to 
the southern wall, and a reference to the view will 
shew that it is not inapplicable. But there is no evi- 
dence to indicate what the nature of the roof really 
was. I should say certainly not of the beehive form 
claimed for those of Bosphrennis and the Irish Clog- 
hauns. These walls would not have borne the lateral 
pressure which an arch exerts, without shewing its 
effect in outward spread ; and there is clearly no evi- 
dence of any enveloping mound of earth to enable such 
loosely compacted walls to bear the strain. If a con- 
jecture is admissible, 1 would suggest that the walls 
were covered by timbers laid upon them horizontally, 
while peat and fern were accumulated thereon until a 
low-pitched gable-roof was formed and thatched down, 
with a hole in some part of it for the escape of smoke 
and the admission of light,—a practice still surviving 
in remoter mountain districts. 

In their present state the walls are no sufficient de- 
fence against the ingress of wind and wet; nor is there 
any appearance in pati thickness or at their feet, of the 
earth or peat which might originally have answered 
this purpose. Probably the interstices were filled with 
earth or moss, and the inside made warmer and more 
secure by skins pegged to the wall, with a larger one 
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as a door-covering. They now rise from the flat, grassy 
surface of the plateau, without any vestige of earthen 
covering around or near them. 

None of the other huts upon the plateau are so per- 
fect as this one, while all bear certain structural resem- 
blances marking them as of coeval date ; nor are there 
sufficient variations, beyond their shape, to make a 
separate description of them necessary or desirable. 
The average outer diameter of the circular huts is about 
18 feet. 

The building marked B on the plan was peculiar in 
this respect : it was oblong, had no opening or doorway 
that I could see; while the walls on each side were 
built of stones selected for their wedge-shape ; and all 
of the upper courses had fallen inwards, which gave the 
impression that when perfect the structure was pyrami- 
dal, and hollow in the middle. 

No systematic attempt appears to have been made to 
clear out any of the huts to the floor-level ; and it is 
possible that a judicious effort in this direction, carried 
out under careful supervision, might reveal evidences of 
the social state and mode of life of the occupants, and 
go far to determine their date, if not their parentage. 
But I would strongly deprecate any unauthorised inter- 
ference by unskilled workers. Let the examination be 
made by those who would know what character of evi- 
dence to expect, and seek it with as little detriment to 
the structures as possible. May I suggest to our good 
and hospitable friends of the Powysland Club that they 
take this matter in hand, and conduct the search, mak- 
ing at the same time a careful, measured plan? For the 
sketch now given is but a hurried one, and far from 
complete. 

Such buildings as these have been variously attributed 
to the Gwyddelod and the Firbolgs, according as the 
whim of the author suggested. The designation rests 
on but very slender evidence. Their shape, rudeness, 
and position, bespeak for them a hoar antiquity which 
carries us back into the dim, nebulous past “ere history 
begun”. The voice of tradition even, that far off echo 
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from primeval time, is silent concerning them. Who, 
then, were the builders ? And what the consideration 
which induced them to leave the sheltered and fruitful 
vales, and “flee to the hills’? It is hard to believe 
that a residence on these upland solitudes, where the 
struggle for life has accumulated difficulties, should be 
the voluntary act of a people holding quiet possession 
of both hill and vale. Are they the summer residences 
of a pastoral people following their flocks and herds to 
the upland pastures, as the Swiss do to the present 
day? If sv, where are the analogous structures in the 
valleys? The remains of some would surely survive. 
And against whom are these huge, defensive walls 
raised, if not to repel an invading foe, Gael or Cymri ? 
The balance of conjecture seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that these are the dwellings of that primeval race 
who once peopled the whole country, who have left in 
the nomenclature of the “ nants” and “cwms” surviving 
evidences of their language ; while “‘ Cerrig y Beddau” 


(or the Stones of the Graves), with ruined dolmens, 

circle, and avenue, scarce two miles from hence, across 

the moorland, may have been their tribal burying-place. 
G. E. R. 
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AN account of what little is known of the Monastery of 
Strata Florida will be found in the third volume of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, with a translation of the Jn- 
speximus Charter of King Henry VI, embodying the 
successive grants of the Welsh princes for its endow- 
ment. There is little hope of adding anything further 
to its history; but something may yet be done to ascer- 
tain what were its possessions by a careful comparison 
of the names of places given in the charters, and in 
the ecclesiastical taxation, a century later, of Pope 
Nicholas, with the ministers’ accounts rendered shortly 
after the dissolution of monastic houses. The scribe 
who reduced the grants into writing, or the transcriber 
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in the Jnspeavmus Charter, was evidently ignorant of 
the Welsh language; so the identification of the bound- 
aries and of the principal places mentioned will only be 
made out by one who has a competent knowledge of 
Welsh, and is well acquainted with the locality. This 
difficulty fortunately does not apply to the subject of 
the present paper, for a series of documents enables us 
to clear away many of the difficulties which else would 
have arisen, and reflect a light on the past. 

Among the many granges of the Monastery was that 
of Cwmtoyddwr (a corruption of Commot dau ddwr), a 
district so called from its situation between the rivers 
Wye and Elan, forming part of Cantred Maelienydd, 
and divided into the townships of Dyffryn Elan and 
Dyffryn Gwy,—the only parish where the Welsh lan- 
guage is still spoken in Radnorshire. 

In addition to this grange, the Monastery had within 
the archdeaconry of Brecon a large territory situate in 
the adjoining lordship of Builth, known as the grange 
of Aberdyoneth,' or Aberdihonw, which in the Taxa- 
tion was included with it under the general head of 
“bona Abbatis de Strata Florida”, and taxed at £7 15s., 
a sum small in comparison with the taxation of the 
possessions of the Monastery in the archdeaconries of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen,’ and attributable probably 
to the wild, uncultivated, and mountainous district 
which it embraced. 

In the grant which Rhys ap Griffith, Prince of South 
Wales, and his three sons made in 1184 to the Abbot 
of Strata Florida, before many of his army, in the 
church of St. Bridget, at Rhayader, and also in the 
successive confirmations made by Maelgon ap Rhys, 
Rhys ap Griffith ap Rhys, and Maelgon ap Maelgon, 

1 Hugh Lewis was the farmer of this grange in 31 Henry VIII, 
at the yearly rent of £5; but his account affords no further inform- 
ation. See Jones’ History of Breconshire, vol. ii, p. 215, under the 
head of “ Tyr-yr-abad”’, for some remarks as to its extent. 

2 The taxation in the archdeaconry of Cardigan was £22 183s. 4d.; 
in Carmarthen, £50 10s. 9d. In both a short terrier is given; and 


in the latter it appears the Abbey possessed 428 cows, 1,327 sheep, 
and 50 mares. 
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the grange of Cwmtoyddwr is clearly within the bounds 
assigned to the Monastery ; and in one of them the 

asture of ““Commot deudor” is specially mentioned. 

rince Rhys appears to have reserved out of his dona- 
tion a small portion of Cwmtoyddwr in the immediate 
vicinity of Rhayader, as a territory for the defence and 
provisioning of his Castle of Rhayader.’ The portion 
so reserved, styled the manor of Cwmtoyddwr, as dis- 
tinguished from the manor of the grange, shortly after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Mortimer family, as 
part of Cantred Maelienydd ; and on the accession of 
Edward IV to the throne became vested in the crown 
as part of the possessions derived by him from Edmund 
last Earl of March. It continued thereafter to be a 
crown manor until 1825, when it was sold to the then 
owner of the grange. 

A general notion of the extent of the grange may be 
formed from the following statement with reference to 
the Ordnance Survey. The boundary commences from 
the river Wye, at Aber Dernol, follows Dernol brook, 
and the confines of Radnorshire and Montgomeryshire 
to Mytalog fawr ; down that brook into the river Elan, 
down Elan as far as Aber Gwngwy, thence along the 
confines of Radnorshire and Cardiganshire, through Llyn 
Gwngwy, to Llyn Viginfelen, down Nant y Vigin, until 
it falls into the river Claerwen ; thence down Claerwen, 
by the confluence of Claerdu, until Claerwen enters 
Elan, and along Elan, as far as Aber Caethon, where 
it runs up Nant y Caethon, by Nant y Gorwydd to 
Crugyn y Gwyddel ; thence it proceeds in a northerly 
direction, across Nant Gwnllyn and the old Aberyst- 
with road, over a rock called Carreg Gwalch to the 
boundary hedge between Vergwm and Nannerth Issa, 
and down Nant Sarn until it enters Wye. The com- 
mons or wastes within this boundary are estimated at 
21,000 acres. 

The church of Llansaintfraid, in Cwmtoyddwr, is not 


1 T am indebted for this suggestion, and for much information, to 
Mr. S. W. Williams, the steward of the manor. 
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mentioned in the taxation, and so must have been 
erected ata later period. There is a tradition, however, 
that the monks built a chapel at Llanvadog Isaf, one 
of the tenements which belonged to the Grange ; but it 
may well be that the mound, marked Twyn hen Ilan 
on the Ordnance Survey, is identical with Grono yr 
bedd, the first name of the farm in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and so assignable to a far more early period. 

It is unfortunate that the monks did not, like their 
brethren at Margam, give an account of the events in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Little is known of 
what took place at Strata Florida until its dissolution, 
save from the scanty notices in the Chronicle of the 
Princes. 

We, however, gain some information as to the abbey 
about the time of its surrender in 1538 from the Itine- 
rary of John Leland, who then visited it and proceeded 
onwards into Cwmtoyddwr. After describing the form 
of the church, he adds: “By is a large cloyster. The 
fratry and infirmitori is now mere ruines.” A fact 
which shows that the monastic buildings must have 
been for many years in a state of decay, and that the 
abbot was unable to find the means for their restoration. 
His narrative continues: “Thens I went a good half mile 
by the vale, and a mile and a half up the craggi and 
stony mountains to Llin Tive, and two miles beyond 
it to Cregnaulin’...... I standing on Creggenaugllin saw 
no place within sight, no wood, but al hill pastures.” 
His journey may now be traced on a reference to the 
Ordnance Survey, along the zigzag road which crosses 
Claerdu and proceeds across the swampy ground of 
Cwmtoyddwr, by Clawdd du mawr to Carn Ricet— 
the traditionary monks’ road, and then by mountain 
tracks to the river Elan and the old Aberystwith road. 
“The first river that I passed over was Clardue, that 
is to say, Black Clare. No great stream, but cum- 
ming thoroug cragges. In the farther side of hit I 
saw two veri poore cottagis for somer dayres for catel, 


? Carregnaullyn. 
4TH SER., VOL. XI. 3 
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and hard by were two hillettes, thorough the wich 
Clarduy passith, wher they fable that a gigant was 
wont to wasch his hondes, and that Arture killid hym. 
The dwellers say also that the gigant was buried therby, 
and show the place. Clarduy riseth about half a mile 
from that place in a marishe, and renning two Walsch 
milys in al goith into Clarwen. Clarwen riseth in a 
valley not far from Llyn y vigin Velen, that is a good 
mile from Cargnaullinn. After that Clarwen hath re- 
ceived Clarduy he rennith a three miles, or he cum 
into Alen’ river, far bigger then other of the Clars. Alen 
river risith in the blain or upper part of Comeustwith, 
in Cardiganshire, and renning four Walsch miles cum- 
mith into Owy, caullid in English Wy, a litle beneth 
Rather gowy, a market town in Comemtoyther. But 
or ever ] cam to Clarduy, that is about a three mile 
from Ystrad fler, I passid per montes preeruptos per 
paludes et invia saxa, and cam to Llin Tive, the which 
is in cumpace a three quarters of a mile, being two 
miles be east from Strateflere. It is fedde fro hyer 
places with a little broket, and issueth out by a smaulle 
gut. Ther is in it very good trouttes and elys, but noe 
other fisch. 

“From Clarduy to Cragnaullin is a good mile by Est, 
and standing by a stone on the top of this hille I saw 
five poolis by south-west, whereof the biggest is Llin 
Heligna,’ short Lignante, having no other fisch but 
trouttes and elys. One side of the pool, that is the 
south side, hath trouttes as redde as salmon. The west 
side hath white, likewise as hath Llin Tyve. This pole 
is seen to be fedde with no brooke, and hath a brooke 
issuing out of him of his oune name, and commith into 
Tyve in the west side of Tyve, half a mile above Strad- 
fier. Llinn her (i.e., longus lacus), for it is three 
quarters of a mile in length, having no great bredth, 
nor issue of brok owt of hit, but plentiful of trouttes 
and elys. 

“Llinn Gorlan heth no issue but berith, elys, and 


1 Elan. 2 Llyn Egnant, L. hir, L. y Gorllan, and L. Gron. 
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trouttes. Llinn Gronn hath an issue, and semid to me 
hardyoinid to Llinn Gorlan. Llinn Tyve the fifte ap- 
peared also from Cragnaulin.”...... 

“Llyn y vigin velen, that is a mile from the stone 
by south-west. Y vigin is to say a quaking more. 
Velen is yellow, of the colour of the mosse and corrupt 
gresse about it......Llinn Creg lloydon' five miles or six 
from Stratfler toward Poysland. It hath an issue that 
goith into Elan, that goith into Wy. Llyn Winge is 
almost yoined to Llyn Creglloydon, but it hath no issue. 
The river of Alan, in the next part of hit, is eight miles 
from Strateflere, and ther parteth Cardiganshire from 
the lordship of Comemtoyther. Al the mountaine 
ground between Alen and Strateilure longgeth to Strate- 
fleere, and is almoste for wilde pastures and breding 
ground, in so much that everi man there about put- 
tith in bestes, as many as they wylle, without paying 
of mony.. ... From Stratefler to Lilangyric (Fanum 
Cyriaci) twelve miles......0f these twelve miles eight 
be mountainous ground longging to Stratefler, al for 
pasture.” 

It appears that in 1509 and 1523 Richard Talley, 
the last abbot, granted three leases for ninety-nine years 
of tenements in the grange belonging to the abbey, at 
a yearly rent, with other duties and customs, the parti- 
culars of which, in the absence of the leases, cannot now 
be ascertained. 

For two years after the surrender of the abbey’s pos- 
sessions the grange continued in the hands of the 
Crown, and yielded a yearly rent of £6. The first 
Viscount Hereford then became the farmer of it. In 
1 Edward VI a lease was granted by the Crown to his 
son, Sir Richard Devereux, for twenty-one years, at the 
yearly rent of £6. Onits expiration, a lease for twenty- 
. one years was granted, at the same rent, to Michael 
Sewell. After several assignments the lease was ac- 
quired by Sir Jas. Croft of Croft Castle, and Thos.’ 


' Llyn cerrig Ilwydion pools in Cwmtoyddwr. 
2 Sheriff for Radnorshire in 1598, 
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Wigmore of Shobdon, his step son, preparatory to a 
grant under letters patent on the 29th April, 19 Eliza- 
beth, of the fee simple of the manor of the Grange, with 
all the tenements and other rights of the dissolved 
monastery to their nominees, Thos. Warcopp and Robt. 
Warcopp, with a reservation to the Crown of a fee farm 
rent of £6. On the following day the property so 
granted was regranted by them to Sir Jas. Croft and 
Thos. Wigmore. 

Sir James Croft had been one of the members for the 
county of Hereford from the 5th Elizabeth, and at the 
time of the grant was comptroller of the Queen’s house- 
hold, and one of her Privy Council. An account of his 
eventful life will be found in the first volume of the 
second series of the Retrospective Review. On acquiring 
the property, he and Mr. Wigmore endeavoured to 
realise what money they could by the sale of the several 
farms, which formed parcel of the manor, reserving a 
yearly rent. 

The deeds, by which these transactions were carried 
out, thus afford information of what the monastic pro- 
perty within the grange consisted. They also show 
what rights Sir James, as lord, was desirous to establish, 
such as suit at his court and his mill within the Grange, 
and a heriot on the death of the tenant or his aliena- 
tion of the tenement granted. Each deed contains also 
the unusual covenant on the part of the purchaser not 
to serve any person nor wear the livery of any person 
other than the Queen’s Majesty or Sir James Croft. It 
will be seen on referring to the brief epitome of their 
contents, which follows, that the deeds contain much 
interesting information as regards persons and “evga 

The site of the old enclosure, as the names show, was 
generally selected by the side of one of the brooks, 
which run from the higher ground, and feed the rivers 
of the district, with a view to turn out a flock of sheep 
on the soundest portion of the extensive pasturages 
which the wastes afford, and at the same time obtain 
shelter from the steep hill sides. Rude, yet substan- 
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tial dwellings, constructed of the large schistous flag- 
stones of the district, with a chimney shaft of some pre- 
tensions, terminated by string courses, still in many 
instances remain, and wear the appearance of build- 
ings which may well have existed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Before concluding this brief preface to what follows 
it may be well to mention that a curious arrangement 
has hitherto prevailed, and still continues, with regard 
to the flocks of sheep depastured on the wastes of both 
manors. The flock belongs to the landlord, who on 
letting his farm arranges that the tenant shall pay him 
yearly for the use and hire of his flock a sum equal to 
£5 per cent. on their value. The tenant in return is 
entitled to the wool and the produce of the sales of 
sheep drafted from the flock with the landlord’s assent, 
according to the terms of good shepherding, which 
obtains in the district, no wether being sold under four 
years old, and no ewe unfit for breeding being retained 
in the flock. The sheep sold are not allowed to remain 
on the sheep walk. Every sheep is marked with the 
marks of the landlord and the particular tenement. The 
tenant agrees during the tenancy to increase rather 
than diminish the flock, so as to insure the occupation 
by the flock of the walk. On the expiration of the 
tenancy the flock is counted, an ewe and lamb reckon- 
ing as one, and yielded up by the tenant to the land- 
lord, who pays or receives a sum fixed by the agree- 
ment for each sheep above or below the original number 
of the flock. It might be supposed that this was a 
monastic custom, handed down to our time, if what 
little we know from written documents did not tend 
to negative such a conclusion. The custom probably 
arose in the first instance from the tenant’s want of 
means, and was continued in order to secure the ground 
occupied by each farm as a sheep walk. Although the 
usual rule of inter-commoning, or allowing the sheep 
generally to intermix when they are depasturing the 
herbage of the wastes, legally prevails in these, as in 
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other manors, the practice has been for each tenant to 
secure a distinct sheep walk, and maintain his rights 
on it by keeping a strong flock, with as little change of 
sheep as may be. R. W. B. 





Ministers’ Accounts, 31-32 Henry VIII. 
CARDIGAN, 195. 


“ Nuper Monasterium de Strata Florida in Comitatu Cardigan et 
infra Episcopatu Menevensi.” 


Compotus of the lordships and other possessions belonging to 
the late Monastery, which came into the King’s hands by virtue 
of the Act, 27th Henry VIIT; and after restoration to the Monas- 
tery were, on the 21 February, 30th Henry VIII, again sur- 
rendered into the King’s hands by Richard Talley, late Abbot 
there, and the Convent of the same Monastery, from Michael- 
mas, 31 Henry VIII to Michaelmas following. 


EXTRACT, 


“Grangia de Comotherer infra dominium Melenith et in Epis- 
copatu Menevensi.—Compotus Johannis Yorke clerici Collecoris 
per tempus predictum. 

“ Redditus assise in grangia predicta.—Sed reddit de vs. de 
redditu unius tenementi vocati dimidium Nanarthcoye cum per- 
tinentibus sic dimissum Bedo ap Stephen per indenturam quam 
quidem non ostendit Reddendum inde ut supra solvendum ad 
Festos Sancti Jacobi Apostoli et Sancti Luce Evangeliste equa- 
liter Et de vjs. viijd. de redditu unius tenementi vocati Cum- 
egweth Bedoge sic dimissi Edwardo ap Stephen per Indenturam 
quam quidem non ostendit Reddendum ut supra solvendum ad 
terminos predictos Et de iijs. ilijd. de redditu unius tenementi 
vocati Gwith llan' in manu Edwardi ap Howell et Ievan ap 
Morgan ad voluntatem domini solvendum ad terminos predictos 
Et de iijs. iiijd. de redditu unius tenementi vocati Yrathgoch! in 
tenura Edwardi ap Stephen ad voluntatem solvendum ad termi- 
nos predictos Et de vjs. viijd. de redditu unius tenementi vocati 
Llanvadok in manu Edwardi ap Howell et levan ap Morgan ad 
voluntatem domini solvendum ad terminos predictos Et de 
iijs. ilijd. de redditu unius tenementi vocati Lanertheleyn in 
manu Edwardi ap Stephen ad voluntatem domini solvendum ad 


2 Gorewch lann. Yr allt goch. These names are written in the 
margin by a more modern hand. 
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cum pertinentibus in manu Henrici Lewes ad voluntatem sol- 
vendum ad terminos predictos Et de xlvjs. viijd. de redditu 
unius tenementi cum pertinentibus in manu Johanis Hopkyn 
ad voluntatem solvendum ad terminos predictos Et de xjs.viijd. 
de redditu unius tenementi in tenura Johanis Ardworth ad 
voluntatem solvendum ad terminos predictos. 

“Summa vjli. 





Particulars for Leases, Elizabeth and James I, Wales.—Radnor. 
Roll I, No. 8. 


Radnor.—Possessions of Monastery of Strata Florida in Co. Car- 
digan, lately concealed from the Queen. 


Farm of a third part of certain tithes! of wool, lamb, pigs, geese, 
cheese, etc., in the grange of Comotoydder, in the parish of 
Llansanfraid, called Trayan y menighe, in the county of Radnor, 
now in the tenure of Hoell ap John ap Hoell, worth yearly 6s. 8d. 

20 Dec. 1593.—Lease to Hoell ap John ap Hoell, tenant, 
Thomas Powell his son, and Mary, his son’s wife, for three lives. 
Fine, 13s. 4d. Order, signed by Lord Burghley and another, to 
make the lease 5 January 1593-4. 

Francis Thomas and another bound to the Queen for payment 
of the said rent. 

Farm of the grange of Comothoyder, devised to Sir Richard 
Deveroux, Knight, by letters patent, 20 March, 1 Edward VI, 
for twenty-one years. Rent, £6. The deputy auditor states that 
he had made “a former particular hereof” to Viscount Hereford, 
“who is the present tenant, 1567, March 15.” 

1567-8, March 16th.—Lease to be made to Michael Sewell 
and Joan his wife, for twenty-one years, at the same rent, Fine, 
four years’ rent. 

23 May, 22 Elizabeth—Deed between James Merededd ap 
Howell, Gent. and Howell ap James, of parish of Llanythull in 
county of Brecknock, Gent., of the one part, and Ievan ap Mer- 
edydd of Llanythull, Gent., of the other part, reciting that 
Richard Talley, late Abbot of the dissolved Monastery of “Istrate 
flyre”, in co. Cardigan, by his sufficient lease in writing, dated 
4 May 1523, demised unto Meredith ap Hoell ap Rice one tene- 


1 The third part of the tithes of “ grayne and blades” growing in 
the Grange had been granted by letters patent, 20th Elizabeth, to 
Peter Grey and Edward Grey. 

2 Where the parties are described as residing in the parish of 
Cwmtoyddwr, in the deeds, the residence is omitted in the epitome. 
In other cases the residence, where stated, is given. 
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ment called Aber coel come methene y Thole goy and blaen methen, 
part of the Grange of Comotoyddwr, for ninety-nine years, at the 
yearly rent of 6s, 8d., and doing divers other customs therein 
mentioned. James Meredydd ap Howell and Howell ap James, 
in consideration of £30 assigned their tenement, called Dolevor- 
gan, wherein said James then dwelt, being parcel of the lands 
comprised in the lease, for the then residue of the term of ninety- 
nine years. 

William Huett, vicar of “ Llanerthulle”, one of the witnesses. 

24 February, 25 Elizabeth. Deed between Robert Lewis, of 
Nantmel in county of Radnor, Gent., of the one part, and Hugh 
ap Edward, of same parish, Gent., of the other part, for divers 
sums of money to Hugh paid by Robert, Hugh ap Edward cove- 
nants, on the request of Robert Lewis, to execute to one Howell 
ap John Howell, Gent., a sufficient assignment of two tenements 
called “Tyr Howell ap Edward and Stephen ap Edward, both 
deceased”; parcel of a messuage called Cwmyuydd bedog, situate 
in the Grange, in as ample manner as Howell ap Edward and 
Stephen ap Edward held same, for the term yet unexpired, in a 
lease made by the Abbot and “Covent” of the late dissolved 
Monastery of Strata Florida to one Thomas ap Stephen, bearing 
date and teste under the Chapter seal, 20 Nov. 1509, for ninety- 
nine years thence next. Signed with a mark. 

13 July, 25 Elizabeth—_Deed between Thomas Bedo and Ste- 
vine Thomas, Gent., of the one part, and Meredydd ap Edward 
of the other part, reciting that Richard Talley, some time Abbot 
of the dissolved Monastery of Strata Florida, by his sufficient 
lease under the “ Covent” seal, dated 10th August 1523, demised 
to one Bedo ap Stevine, father to the said Thomas Bedo, one 
tenement and land called Maes yr Havod, parcel of the Grange, 
to hold to said Bedo ap Stevine, his heirs, etc., for ninety-nine 
years, paying to the Abbot and his successors the sum of 3s. 4d. 
at the feasts usual, “ with other duties and customs” in the lease 
mentioned. Thomas Bedo and-Stevine Thomas (who were then 
entitled to the lease), for £21 : 18: 4 assigned one moiety of the 
said tenement to said Meredydd ap Edward for the residue of 
the term, at the yearly rent, to the Queen’s Majesty, of 1s. 8d. 

14 May, 13 Elizabeth_—By deed, Michael Sewell, of Aston in 
the parish of Abernyng, in the county of Gloucester, and Johanna 
his wife assigned the Grange of Comothoyder, in the county of 
Radnor, with all houses, etc., thereunto belonging, then or late 
in the tenure of Richard Deveroux, Knight, parcel of the pos- 


1 See the account of John Yorke, ante, and the grant from Croft 
and Wigmore, 10 Oct., 27 Elizabeth, post, 
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sessions of the late dissolved Monastery of Strata Florida, for the 
residue of a term of twenty-one years, granted to them by let- 
ters patent, 23 March, 10 Elizabeth, at the yearly rent of £6, to 
John Throkmorton, Knight, Chief Justice of the County Pala- 
tine of Chester, for the residue of term. Signed, “ Michaell 
Sewell.” 

21 May, 13 Elizabeth.—Sir John Throkmorton (by an indorse- 
ment on last deed) assigns the lease to John Weaver, of Burton 
in co. Hereford, Gent. Signed, “John Throkmorton.” 

27 Sept. 15 Elizabeth—John Weaver assigns one moiety of 
premises in the lease (except a tenement called “Cay Crone”, 
granted to one Griffith ap Steven) to Robert Byng, of Wroteham 
in co. Kent, Esq., for residue of term. 

10 February, 19 Elizabeth—Robert Byng assigns his moiety 
of the premises to Thomas Wigmore, of Shobdon, co. Hereford, 
Esq., for residue of term. 

30 April, 19 Elizabeth—By deed Thomas Warcoppe, one of 
the Queen’s Gentlemen Pensioners, and Robert Warcopp, Gent., 
grant all that their Grange of Comothoyder, in the county of 
Radnor, to the late dissolved Monastery of Strata Florida be- 
longing, and parcel of its possessions, and all messuages, etc., to 
the same belonging, in as full and ample manner as the Queen, 
by letters patent under the Great Seal of England, on the 29th 
of same month of April, had granted the same in fee farm to 
said Thomas and Robert Warcopp, to hold to James Croft, 
Knight, Controller of the Queen’s Majesty’s Household, and one 
of “ Her highnesses” Most Honourable Privy Council, and Thos. 
Wigmore, of Shobdon in the county of Hereford, Esq., their heirs 
and successors, as of the manor of East Greenwich, by fealty 
only, in free and common socage, at the yearly rent to the Queen 
and her successors of £6. 

20 Oct. 20th Elizabeth.—Sir James Croft and T. Wigmore, 
for £60, grant to Ievan ap Edward ap Ievan Gwynne, Gent., in 
fee, a messuage or tenement called Kylvaught Coyell,' situate in 
Comotoythwr, some time parcel, etc., at the yearly rent, payable 
to Sir James, of 6s. 8d.; suit of court at Sir James’ house in the 
grange, and in default of suit, 6d.; suit at his mill, if any erected 
within the grange, with the multure of all grain and corn grown 
on the premises granted; and to pay for not grinding corn there 
so much toll as might have come. Covenants by the purchaser 
not to wear the livery of any person, or serve any person, other 
than the Queen’s Majesty and her successors, or Sir James Croft, 
his heirs and assigns ; and to pay to Sir James a heriot of the 
best beast, or 40s., on the death of the tenant, or on alienation, 


2 Gilvach Coel. 
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without license, ...... ... attornies to deliver seisin, John Ste- 
phens and Edward Vaughan.! 

18 March, 40 Elizabeth (1579)—The said Ievan ap Edward 
ap Ievan Gwyn, for divers sums paid to him, conveys a messu- 
age or tenement called Tyddyn yn y Brehimbren, and one house 
thereupon built, with all land extending from river Elan, as 
therein described, being parcel of the said messuage called “ Tir 
Gilvach goel”, granted as above to Steplien ap Thomas ap How- 
ell, Gent., in fee, at yearly rent of 1s, 8d. Suit of court, ete. 
Signed with a mark. 

- 22 May, 21 Elizabeth.—Deed-poll under the hand and seal of 
“Jamys Croft”, after reciting that Edward ap levan Gwynne, by 
an obligation dated 20 April, 21 Elizabeth, became bound to 
Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore in £200, with a condition for mak- 
ing void the same if he paid them for and in the name of a fine 
of the fee-farm of one tenement and lands commonly called 
Come Coill, lying and being in the grange of Comytoithor, to be 
conveyed by Croft and Wigmore on that side of the Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel then next, at such times and places 
as should be limited by said Sir J. Croft. He (Sir James), well 
understanding and knowing the commodity of the said tene- 
ment, did upon deliberation award, arbitrate, and order, that 
Edward ap Jevan Gwynne should pay the sum of £100 to Sir 
J. Croft and T. Wigmore at the dwellinghouse of T. Wigmore at 
Shobdon as therein mentioned; also the yearly rent of 6s. 8d. 
and the best beast, or 20s., for a heriot and suit, to the mill of 
Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore (if any) in the Grange, and suit of 
court. - In consideration whereof they should grant unto said 
Edward ap Ievan Gwynne and his heirs the said tenement, and 
also common in their waste of Cwmtoyddwr for the keeping of 
forty beasts and one hundred sheep. 

10 October, 21 Elizabeth.—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for 
£30 grant to Rhys ap Thomas, yeoman, in fee, a messuage or 
tenement called T'ythyn Lilanhelfyn, parcel, etc., at yearly rent to 
Sir James of 2s., suit of court, etc. Attornies, Thomas ap John 
and Ievan ap Ricard. Signed with mark. 

10 Oct. 21 Elizabeth —Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for £110 
grant to Hoel John ap Hoel, Gent., in fee, the messuages called 


1 This and the subsequent grants by Sir James and T. Wigmore 
are feoffments, apparently in duplicate. The part executed by the 
purchaser was retained by the grantors, and so forms part of the 
series of deeds relating to the Grange. Several of these feoffments 
are merely under seal; some have the purchaser’s mark; but few 
have his signature. All contain, among the general words, a grant 
of “common sufficient in their waste of Cwmtoyddwr.” 
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Aber Nant gwilth, Aber Elan Pen glan Eignon y Kayhayth, at 
yearly rent of 6s. 8d.; suit of court, etc. Same attornies. Signed 
“Jamys Croft, Thomas Wigmore.” 

10 October, 21 Elizabeth.—Sir James Croft and T. Wigmore 
for £35 to be paid to T. Wigmore, as therein mentioned, grant a 
tenement in Cwmtythur, called Koelowent) some time parcel, 
etc., to Edward ap Rees at yearly rent of 2s,; suit of court, etc. 
Same attornies as in last deed. Signed “ Edward ap R.” 

10 October, 21 Elizabeth.—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for 
» £30 grant a messuage or tenement, called Cronegome, some time 
parcel, etc., to Rees Llewelyn ap Morgan, yeoman, in fee, at 
yearly rent of 2s. 6d.; suit, etc. Same attornies. Signed with 
a mark, 

10 October, 21 Elizabeth.—Sir Jas. Croft and T. Wigmore for 
£86: 13:4, to be paid to T. Wigmore, grant a tenement called 
Grono yr bedd, alias Llanvadog issa, some time parcel, etc., to 
David ap John, yeoman, in fee, at the yearly rent of 6s. 8d.; suit 
of court, etc. Same attornies as in last deed. Signed “David 
John.” , 

20 October, 21 Elizabeth.—Sir. Jas. Croft and T. Wigmore, in 
consideration of £100 to be paid to T. Wigmore, grant the seve- 
ral tenements in Cwmtoyddwr, called Yr allt goughe® and Tythin 
Lianerch y Liynne’ some time parcel, etc., to William Edwards, 
of Rhaiader, Gent., in fee, at yearly rent of 8s. 4d.; suit of court, 
etc. Same attornies. Signed “Jamys Croft, Thomas Wygmor.” 

4 Nov. 22 Elizabeth—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore, for £50 
to be paid to Wigmore, grant to Davyd Davyd ap Rees, yeoman, 
in fee, a messuage or tenement called Nant Madocke, some time ~ 
parcel, etc., at yearly rent of 3s. 4d.; suit, ete. Attornies, David 
Lloid ap Rees goch and Hugh ap Hoell ap Owen. Signed with 
mark. 

7 June, 23 Elizabeth—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for £35 
13s, 4d., to be paid to T. Wigmore, grant a messuage or tene- 
ment called Hrrowe yr lan, sometime parcel, etc., to Hugh ap 
Howell ap Owen, gent., in fee, at yearly rent of 3s. 4d., suit of 
court, etc. Attornies, Thos. Howell ap Stephine and David 
Lloid ap John. Signed with a mark. 

20 June, 23 Elizabeth.—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for “the 
sum of one hundryth marks”, to be paid to T. Wigmore, grant 
a messuage or tenement called Talowne Kaythan* and Maes 
gwyfon, sometime parcel, etc., to Thomas ap Howell ap Stephen, 
yeomen, in fee, at the yearly rent of 6s. 8d., suit, etc. Attor- 
nies, David Lloid ap Rees. and Hugh ap Howell. 


1 Kilowent. 2 Yr allt Goch. 3 Llanerch y Lleyne. 
* Talwrn Caethon. 
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20 June, 23 Elizabeth, 1591.—Howell ap John ap Howell, 
gent., for £55 grants all those messuages or tenements in Comot- 
othwr called Aber Elan and Pen y llan Hignon, sometime 
parcel, etc., late in the occupation of Stephen Thomas and of one 
Prise ap Rees Goch to Stephen Thomas, gent., in as ample 
manner as the same were granted to him on the 10th October, 
21 Elizabeth, by Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore, at the yearly rent 
of 3s. 4d., payable to Sir James. Suit, etc. 

7 September, 23 Elizabeth.—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for 
£40 paid to Sir James grant and demise a messuage or tenement 
called Doyle Vinoche with the appurtenances situated between 
Nantevola and Nant blawin brin? to John ap Hugh ap Howell, 
David ap Hugh ap Howell, and Ievan ap Hugh ap Howell, 
yeomen, for their lives, and the life of the longer liver of them, 
at the yearly rent to Sir James of 10s. The lessees covenant to 
keep and maintain twelve young beasts of Sir James from the 
feast days of May until the feast day of St. Michael the arch- 
angel yearly, and sixty sheep of Sir James every year, and at all 
times of the year during the term in and upon the common, 
waste, and mountains of Comotoyddwr; to pay the best beast in 
the name of a heriot on every death or alienation, or 20s., at the 
election of Sir James; to grind all manner of grain and corn at 
Sir James’s mill (if any erected in the Grange) ; to do suit at his 
court; not to serve or wear the livery of any person other than 
the Queen’s Majesty or Sir Jas. Croft. Signed “Jamys Croft,” 
“Tho. Wigmor,” and sealed. 

14 November, 24 Elizabeth._Sir J. Croft and Thomas Wig- 
more for £25, to be paid to T. Wigmore and one Thos. Davies 
of Croft, grant a messuage or tenement and lands called Nant er 
haith3 sometime parcel, etc., unto Meredith David Price, in fee, 
at yearly rent of 2s. 6d. Suit, ete. 

14 Nov. 24 Elizabeth.—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for £10, 
to be paid to T. Wigmore and Thos. Davies, grant to Edward 
Powell ap Davyd, yeoman, in fee, the part of the tenement called 
Tythin nant y brythin vel Brythe com‘ in his occupation, at the 
yearly rent of 12d. Suit, etc. 

30 Sept. 27 Elizabeth—Sir James Croft and T. Wigmore for 
£35 13s. 4d. grant to Rees ap Prycard of the parish of Llan- 
girrich, in county of Montgomery, in fee, a messuage or tene- 
ment called Y Brith come ycha, together with one somer 
house,5 called Y Clettwr mawr, sometime parcel, etc., as fully 
as Elen verch Philipp had occupied same at yearly rent of 4s., suit, 


+ Dolvinog. 2 Nantblaen bren. 3 Nant yr haidd. 
4 Brythewm. 5 Hafod, a summer dwelling or dairy. 
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etc. Attornies, John ap Owen of Brampton, in co. Hereford, 
gent., and Merededd Harryes of Rhaiader, gent. Signed “ Ric. 
Pricard.” 

7 Oct. 1598.—Herbert Croft, Esq., granted the premises de- 
scribed in the last deed to Evan Bedo goch, in fee, at yearly 
rent of 4s, Attornies, David John Meredith of Llanyre and 
Riceard ap Ievan Goch. Mark and seal. 

7 Oct. 24 Elizabeth—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for £25, 
to be paid to '[. Wigmore and Thos. Davies, grant all that part 
of a messuage or tenement then in the occupation of Ievan 
Llewelyn Goch, called Nant er hyth, some time parcel, etc., to 
Thos. ap Howell David Price, yeoman, in fee, at the yearly rent 
of 2s. 6d., suit, etc. Attornies, Thos. ap John and Ievan ap 
Ricarde, gent. Mark. 

30 Sept. 27 Elizabeth_—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for £40 
grant to Evan Bedo Goch, gent., in fee, all those messuages or 
tenements called Abercoyle, Commellyn,? ar Dolegoy, Blaen mellyn, 
Henvron, Byrdyr Dole y bont ycha, and a certain parcel of Alli 
y twyddyon, sometime parcel, etc., then in the tenure of the said 
Evan Bedo or his under tenants, at the yearly rent of 6s. 8d., 
suit of court, etc. Attornies, Edward Vaughan and Griffith ap 
Stephen. Sealed only. 

30 Sept. 27 Elizabeth—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for £20 
grant to Thos. Bedo ap Stephen, gent., in fee, a moiety of a tene- 
ment called Nannerth gwy issa, and a moiety of another tene- 
ment called Maes yr Havod, sometime parcel, etc., at yearly 
rent of 4s, 2d., suit of court, etc. Attornies, John ap Owen of 
Brompton, co. Hereford, Merededd Harryes of Rhayader, gent. 
Signed with mark, seal impression T (a harp) D. 

30 Sept. 27 Elizabeth.—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for £15 
grant to Richard ap Howell ap Edward and Ievan ap Howell ap 
Edward, gent., in fee, a tenement called Nanerth gowyr* alias 
gowye, wherein they then dwelt, situate in Comotoythur, betwixt 
the lands of Edward ap Merededd Vaughan, at a place called Y 
Clowth newith‘ on the one side and the lands of Howell ap John 
ap Howell and a little brook there called Nant Grayge tithe 
ddee on the other side, sometime parcel, etc., at the yearly rent 
of 5s. suit of court, etc. Same attornies. 

8 Oct. 27 Elizabeth—Sir James Croft for £25 paid to Sir 
James (stating that he had then T. Wigmore’s interest therein) 
grants to David ap Rhys Goch, yeoman, in fee, a moiety of a 
messuage and lands called Combe Connoyge,> sometime parcel, 


2 Nant yr haid. # Now Cwm Elan. 8 Nannerth gwy. 
* Clawdd newydd. 5 Cwm gwnog. 
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etc., at the yearly rent of 2s. 6d. Suit of court, etc. Attornies, 
Merededd Harryes of Rhaiader and Rees ap Riccard of Llan- 
irrich. - . 

10 October, 27 Elizabeth—Sir J. Croft and T. Wigmore for 
£63 grant to Howell ap John ap Howell, gent., in fee, part of a 
tenement called Combe gwyth beddo, stretching from the river of 
Wye to the Carreg Cefen, and thence to a place called Yr hen 
Llydyatt, and from Hen Lydyatt to a place called Keven y 
clawdd in as ample manner as Howell ap Edward Stephen ap 
Edward, and Edward ap Howell ap Edwards theretofore had the 
same, and one tenement called Dolvolla and Allt y Crythddyon, 
together with all lands stretching from the lands of Ivan Bedo 
Goch to a place called Y Ryddofen,! in as ample manner as Ivan 
Merededd ap Howell theretofore had the same, sometime parcel, 
etc., at yearly rent of 6s. 8d. Suit of court, etc. Attornies, Ivan 
Bedowe Goch and Griffith ap Stephen, gent. 

28 Sept. 33 Elizabeth—Thos. Wigmore grants to David Lloid 
ap Rees Goch, yeoman, in fee, tenements called Cae Crynn y 
Kencoed y Syghbant Llether y Syghbant? and the moiety of one 
“hangle” or parcel of ground called Esker maes y gwystyn, some- 
time parcel, etc., at the yearly rent of 2s., suit of court at the 
court of the grange, etc., heriot reserved to Wigmore, covenants 
as to service and livery omitted. Attornies, Thos. ap Howell 
ap Stephen and Ricard ap Ievan Goch. 

10 Aug., 37 Elizabeth—By a deed of this date, reciting that 
Sir James had died,’ and that the grange of Comothoyder and 
all messuages thereto belonging had come by right of survivor- 
ship to the said Thos. Wigmore, the said Thos. Wigmore, for a 
valuable consideration, granted and confirmed the premises to 
“ Harbert” Croft of Croft, in co. Hereford, Esq., in fee. Signed 
“Tho. Wygmor.” 

23 Dec., 1597, 40 Elizabeth—Rees ap Thomas Bedo,‘ gent., 
in consideration of fhe intended marriage of his son, Hugh ap 
Rees with Jane Verch Ievan, one of the daughters of levan Bedo 
Goch, granted to Ievan ap Thomas and David ap John the 
messuage called Zyr Nanerth Ycha in as ample manner as he 
had the same of the gift of Ievan ap Howell ap Edward and 
Richard ap Howell ap Edward, and in as ample manner as the 
same Ievan and Richard bought the same of Jas. Croft and 


1 The deep ford. 2 Sych pant. 

8 Sir James Croft died in 1591, leaving Edward Croft, his eldest 
son, who died in 1601, leaving Sir Herbert Croft, his eldest son. 
See Retrosp. Review and the Croft pedigree. (Robinson’s Mansions 
of Herefordshire.) 

* See 13 July, 25 Elizabeth. 
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Wigmore.' To hold the same to the use of said Hugh ap Rees 
and Jane Verch Ievan for their lives, and life of the survivor, 
with remainder to the heirs of Hugh on the body of Jane, with 
remainder to right heirs of Hugh of the chief lord of the fee, at 
the rent and services therefore due and accustomed. Signed 
with a mark. 

20 Oct. 1607, 5 James.—Sir Herbert Croft of Croft, Knt., for 
£32 grants to the said Ievan Bedo Goch, in fee, a messuage ‘and 
tenement called Llanerch y Tynewydd in as large and ample 
manner as Evan ap Phelippe Bedo Goch had, and enjoyed same 
as parcel of Y Crynngrom, some time in the possession of the 
late dissolved Monastery, etc., at yearly rent of 1s. 8d., suit at 
court of the grange, suit at mill, multure of corn, heriot of best 
beast on death of tenant or alienation without licence. Covenant 
not to wear livery of any person or serve any person other than 
the King’s Majesty or Sir Herbert Croft without Sir Herbert’s 
special licence. Attornies, Thos. Powell, Ksq., and Wm. Griffiths, 
gent. Signed with a mark. 

7 Nov. 19 James.—Stephen ap Evan Bedow Goch of Com- 
methin, gent., and Elizabeth his wife for £120 grant the mes- 
suages called Cwmmethin, Abercoyl, Dolgay, Blaen Methyn, 
Henvron, Byrdyr, Dolybont ycha, Allt y kriddion, Allt y glanne, 
Keven y glanne, Y Allt ddy, and Lether kethin in as ample 
manner as the said Stephen and Elizabeth or said Evan Bedo 
Goch, then deceased, father of the said Stephen, held the same, 
and as said Evan Bedo Goch purchased the same of Croft and 
Wigmore to’ Edward ap Stephen Thomas, in fee, by way of 
mortgage for £120. Signed “Edward ap Stephen.” 

20 Nov. 1624, 20 James.—Howell Powell of Merthyr (Cynog), 
in county of Brecon, gent., in consideration of £61 paid by the 
said Edward Stephen Thomas, grants the messuages called Dol 
‘vola and Allt y kryddion, part of the grange lands of the dis- 
solved Monastery, stretching from the water or pryl called Nant 
vola to the water called Foes yr hyddod and bryn y garn there- 
tofore bought (inter alia) by Howell John ap Howell,? gent., de- 
ceased, of Jas. Croft, Knt., and T. Wigmore, by deed dated 10 
October, 27 Elizabeth, and bequeathed unto John Powell, gent., 
father of the said Howell Powell, by the will of the said Howell 
John ap Howell, and, lastly, by the said John Powell sold to the 
said Howell Powell in fee, to hold to Edward Stephen Thomas 
and Gwenllian for their lives and the life of the longer liver, with 
remainder to the heirs of the body of said Edward Stephen or 


1 See deed, 30 Sept., 25 Elizabeth, supra. 
2 See the pedigrees at the end. 
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Gwenllian, with remainder to the heirs of said Edward Stephen 
Thomas. Dated at Dolvola. Signed “ Howell Powell.” 

4 Nov. 1658.—John Stephen Owen, gent., for £60 grants to 
Hugh Powell, gent., in fee, all those two messuages, whereof one 
is called Dol vola, Allt y Cryddion, and Bryn y garn, and the 
other Dol y bont, Alit y Cryddion, and Bryn y garn in as ample 
manner “as one Edward ap Stephen Thomas, deceased, father 
of the said Hugh Powell,” together with Gwenllian, his wife, by 
their mortgage, dated 10 October, 2 Car.,in consideration of £60 
to them paid by Stephen Owen, deceased, granted the same 
premises to same Stephen Owen, subject to redemption. Signed 
with a mark. 

27 and 28 Jan.! 21 Car. II, 1669.—Herbert, Lord Bishop of 
Hereford, conveys the manor or grange of Comotoyddwr, with its 
appents, to Owen Vanghan of the parish of Llansaintfread, in 
Comotoyddwr, gent., and Thos. Gwynne of Aberhavesp, in co. 
Montgomery, gent., in fee. Signed “ Her. Hereford.” 

26 Aug. 25 Car. II.—The said O. Vaughan, Thos. Gwynne, and 
Thos. Vaughan of Nantmel, grant to Thos. Lewis of Nantgwylth, 
gent., in fee, all that new cottage in Clarwen, then lately built 
by Howell Powell, late of Nantgwylth, deceased, upon Y Es- 
kyrne y Guion, being a common or waste within the lordship 
of the Grange, with all inclosures thereto, and with liberty to 
inclose on the same common, not exceeding sixteen acres. Signed 
by the grantors. 

29 and 30 July, 33 Car. II.—The said Owen Vaughan, in con- 
sideration of “ tenn six pounds”, conveys his moiety of the Grange 
to his son and heir apparent, Thomas Vaughan of Nantmel, co. 
Radnor, in fee. Signed “Owen Vaughan.” 

20 Oct. 1693.—The said Thomas Gwynne, then of Keven 
gwybod, in the parish of Tregynon, co. Montgomery, and Thomas 
Vaughan, described as of Keven yr ardwy, parish of Nantmel, 
for £100 covenant to levy a fine at the Great Sessions for the 
county of Radnor, of the manor or grange of Comotoyddwr, with 
its appurtenances, which should ensure to the use of Jeremiah 
Powell, gent, in fee. Signed by the parties. 

20 Oct. 1655.—Thomas ap Stephen ap Howell, gent., conveys 
Maesycwm and Maesyewm ycha, in the township of Dyffryn Groy, 
to James Thomas, in fee. 

30 Dec. 1663.—James Thomas and his mother Jane, widow 
of preceding James Thomas, for £102 convey the premises last 
mentioned to the said Hugh Powell, in fee. 


The release is missing, and so an account is lost how the Grange 
devolved on the Bishop, who was the third son of Sir Herbert Croft 
before mentioned. 
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24 March, 1688.—Thomas Lewis, gent., conveyed the mes- 
suages or tenement called Nannerth, wherein he then dwelt, 
situate in the township of Dyffryn Gwy, to the said Jeremiah 
Powell, in fee. Signed “Tho. Lewis.” 

15 Nov. 1696.—The said Jeremiah Powell by his will devised 
to his wife Catharine for her life the tenements called Nannerth 
ychy, wherein he dwelt, Nannerth Issa, Tymawr Troedrhiwgam, 
Y Gelly, Pen y bank, Dole y gwraidd, and Dole y lIlache, in 
parish of Comotoyddwr, and after her death to his two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Mary Anne Powell, in fee. He devised the lord- 
ship called the Grange of Cwmtoyddwr to his said two daughters 
successively in tail. He also devised to them (among other pro- 
perty) the tenements called Hrwgwin, Tycoch, Cwm issa, Glan- 
hirin, Cwmellyn, Llanerchytynewydd, Llanvadoc, Aberellan Bri- 
thir, Lletty poeth, and Llether mellin, in Cromtoyddwr. He 
charged a tenement called Y gamallt with the payment of 40s. 
yearly for ever, being a legacy given by the will of his father, 
the said Hugh Powell, to the poor of the parish of Cwmtoyddwr, 
and gave an annuity to his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Sydenham, 
he appointed his wife executor, and his trustees, Marmaduke 
Gwynne of Garth, Esq., Howell Gwynne, gent., Edward Thomas 
of Talwrn meinog, gent., Edward Lloyd, and Hugh Lewis, gent., 
and Thomas Lewis, Esq., of Nantgwilt. 

15 Jan. 1697.—His will was proved by his widow. 

Elizabeth Powell, the eldest daughter, married Walter Lloyd, 
who resided at Nannerch, and the younger daughter, Mary Ann 
Powell, married Thos. Johnes of Dolan cothi, the grandfather of 
Thos. Johnes, Esq., of Havod. By his marriage affd purchase of 
Richard Lloyd, the son of Walter and Elizabeth, Thos. Johnes 
of Dolancothi acquired the entirety of the Grange of Cwm-’ 
toyddwr, and the estates devised by Jeremiah Powell’s will. He 
devised the property so acquired to his second son, John Johnes, 
whose son John on the 29th September 1792 sold it to Mr. 
Thos. Grove of the parish of Donhead St. Andrew, Wiltshire. 
In December 1815 his son, Thomas Grove, sold the Grange and 
other estates to Robert Peel, then of Churchbank, Lancashire, and 
afterwards of Cwmelan, Esq. In 1835 Mr. Peel sold the pro- 
perty to Henry Pelham, fourth Duke of Newcastle, who in 1844 
sold it to General Sir William Loftus Otway, C.B. His repre- 
sentatives have recently sold the property. The manors of the 
Grange and of Cwmtoyddwr are now vested in Mr. Robert Lewis 
Lloyd of Nantgwilt. 
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POWEL OF CWMYTTOYDDWR. 
(See Her. Visitations of Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, p. 260.) 


Howell ap John ap Howell=Margaret, dau. of Thomas ap Ieuan ap 
| Richard 








| | 
thle ap Hywel. of Cwm-==Mary, dau. of John Gwen, wife, Ist, of Jas. 
toyddwr, 1597; Sheriff for | John ap Rys Powell Lewis of Harpton, Esq.; 
Radnorshire, 1612 of Newtown 2nd, Rowland Gwyn of 

Glanbrane- 
Catrin, h.—Robt. Lewis 
(see below) 
Howel John Powell 





Howell ap Howell or Powell= Gwenllian=Robert Lewis 


Elizabeth—Thomas Lewis, Thos. Lewis 
her first cousin 





LEWIS OF GLADESTRY AND NANTGWILT. 
David ap Lewis of on dau. of David ap Rhys 





| 
Hugh Lewis leuan Lewis of Llanvair Llythynog=Sibil, dau. of Rys ap 
of Harpton (Gladestry). See Her. Visit. vol. i,| Gwilym ap Ll. ap 
p. 255 Meuric 


| | | | 
Rys Ieuan Tho- Boberta=Catein, dau. Elinor Margaret m. Ist, John 











Lewis mas and heiress Gwyn of Llanelwedd ; 
of Thos. ap Howell 2, Sir Gelly Meyrick, 
of Cwmtoyddwr, Knt. 
1597 
| 
Hugh Lewis=Jane, dau. of Edmund Winstanley Mary 


| 


Robert Lewis, joined=Gwen, dau. of Howell John Powell of Cwmtoyddwr 
in settlement of 
Gladestry, 1670 


Thomas Lewis=Elizabeth, dau. of Howel Powell of Nant- 
gwilt, 1670 





Robert Lewis, 1723 (ancestor of Mr. Robert Lewis Lloyd). 
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NOTES ON JOYCE CHERLETON AND HER 
DESCENDANTS. 


WHEN the sun of Powys set, and the little kingdom, 
which, with many a struggle for liberty, and sometimes 
even for existence, had bravely maintained itself against 
the invading forces of the English, and too often, it is 
sad to confess, against the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Gwynedd and Dynevawr, had at last sunk into the 
insignificance of a feudal barony, under a foreign king, 
it seemed congruous that the male line of the old 
Princes should cease, and the fair lands of the Paradise 
of the Cymry become the inheritance of one who held 
the distaff rather than the sceptre. 

Hawise Gadarn had given her lands with her hand 
to Sir John de Cherleton, a younger son of the Cherletons 
of Apley Castle, Salop, as it would appear, who at that 
time were lords of Cherleton Castle, the moat of which, 
surrounding the fragments of a single tower and other 
buildings, still remains near Wellington in that county. 
For three subsequent generations the barony of Powys 
was held by her descendants in the male line, to fall 
into abeyance, in the fourth, between two coheirs, the 
elder of whom, Joan de Cherleton, married Sir John 
Grey, Knight, created Earl of Tankerville. The younger 
Joyce de Cherleton, born 1402 (and who died 21 Sept. 
1446) married John Tibetot or Tiptoft, Lord Tiptoft, 
who died in 1443, and it is of her and her descendants 
we propose to speak more fully. 

Her busband’s family was derived from Walter de 
Tibetot, whose lands were forfeited in the time of King 
John, and given to Earl Ferrers. Henry de Tibetot 
was more fortunate, since in the time of Henry III he 
had a grant of lands in Yorkshire (formerly the pro- 


perty of Painell), as a reward for his assistance to that 
42 
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King, and died in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. 
Robert, the son of Henry, was a faithful attendant of 
Prince Edward during his stay in the Holy Land; and 
when that Prince became King we find him giving 
him offices of trust and honour. In the fifth year of 
Edward I he was appointed to arrange a truce with 
Prince Llywelyn ab Gruffydd of Wales, and was shortly 
afterwards made Justice of Chester and Governor of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen. As Lieutenant he pro- 
ceeded against Rhys ab Meredydd, whom he is accused 
of having, by wrong doing, driven into taking up arms, 
and made him prisoner, slaying four thousand of his 
men; after which he sent him to York, where he was 
put to death. His career as a warrior in France was 
not equally fortunate, and we find him again in arms 
against the Scotch, 25 Edward I. He died at Nettle- 
stead in the following year, leaving by his wife Eva, 
daughter of Pain de Chaworth, a son, named after his 
paternal grandfather, Pain de Tibetot. 

This Pain de Tibetot, or Tiptoft, was still a minor at 
his father’s death, and engaged himself in the wars 
with Scotland without the King’s leave, for which his 
lands were seized in 1307; but he subsequently made 
his peace, and joined with Henry de Laci and Anthony 
Bec, Bishop of Durham, to aid the King. He met with 
his death at the battle of Strivelin, leaving by Agnes, 
daughter of William de Ros of Hamlake, a son and 
successor, John de Tiptoft, who served both in Flanders 
and in the great expedition into France under John de 
Vere, 16 Edward III, and having married Margaret, 
the youngest daughter and coheir of Giles de Baddles. 
mere, died 13 April, 41 Edward III. 

So far we have followed the authority of Dugdale ; 
but other authors by no means agree with him. Accord- 
ing to Harl. MS. 1484, Francis Tiptoft married the 
daughter and coheir of Chaworth (barry of eight, arg. 
and gules, an orb of martlets sa.). Their son marrie 
a daughter of Glanville (arg. a chief indented azure), 
and their son married the daughter of Tateshall (checky 
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or and gules, and a chief ermine). These Jast were the 
parents of John Tiptoft, who married Margaret, daughter 
and coheir of Bartholomew de Baddlesmere. The dif- 
ference in the name of the person whose coheirs they 
were is easily explained, Bartholomew being the father 
of Giles and his four sisters, who, upon his death with- 
out issue, became his coheirs. Margaret was twenty- 
three years old at the death of her brother. It was 
Bartholomew de Baddlesmere, Lord Baddlesmere (being 
summoned to Parliament from the 3rd to the 14th Ed- 
ward II), who insulted the Queen of Edward II when 
she was passing near his Castle of Leeds, co. Kent, 
refusing to admit her when she desired a night’s lodg- 
ing, and killing some of her attendants who presented 
themselves at the gate. 

The cause of this ill feeling is, perhaps, not far to 
seek, William de Braose, lord of Gower, had settled 
his estates firstly on John de Mowbray, who had mar- 
ried his daughter ; and in case of his issue failing, on 
the Earl of Hereford. The fair barony of Gower was 
contiguous to the lands which the younger Despenser 
had obtained by his marriage with one of the coheirs 
of the Earl of Gloucester, and he cast a jealous and 
envious eye upon it. Mowbray entered upon his inhe- 
ritance before going through the formality of obtaining 
livery and seizin from the crown, and Despenser took 
advantage of this to urge the King, who was entirely 
under his influence, to declare the barony forfeited, and 
confer it: upon himself; which being done, the Earls of 
Hereford and Lancaster were so annoyed and so dis- 
gusted with the covetousness of these favourites that 
they rose in arms, and among those who joined them 
was Bartholomew de Baddlesmere. The wife of Bar- 
tholomew was Margaret, daughter and coheir of Thomas, 
the third son of Thomas, second son of Richard de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester; and this may have made him 
a personal enemy of Despenser, for that nobleman is 
said to have committed great injustices against the other 
coheirs of the Earl of Gloucester, relying upon his in- 
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fluence with the King. However, the Queen was known 
to dislike the Spensers, and consequently Bartholo- 
mew’s action placed him at enmity with both factions. 
Aided by neither, he speedily found himself in the 
power of the King; and after a legal trial, being con- 
demned, was executed in the year 1321-22. 

John, the eldest son of John Lord Tiptoft (who died 
41 Edward III) by Margaret de Baddlesmere, died dur- 
ing the lifetime of his father, so that Robert, the next 
brother, became heir, who married Margaret or Maud, 
daughter of William Lord Deyncourt; and by her, who 
survived him, left three daughters and coheirs, viz., 
Margaret, wife of Roger Lord Scrope, of Bolton; Mili- 
cent, wife of Stephen Scrope, brother of Roger; and 
Elizabeth, wife of Philip le Despenser. 

The two elder sons thus failing in male issue, we 
come to Pain de Tibetot or Tiptoft, the third son of 
John de Tiptoft and Margaret de Baddlesmere, though 
some say by a second wife, Elizabeth, relict of Sir Thos. 
Wauton. This Pain married Agnes, sister of Sir John 
Wrothe, and had issue, Sir John de Tiptoft, who was 
summoned to Parliament as “Johanni(s) Tiptoft Ch'l’r”’, 
from the fourth to the twentieth year of Henry VI. 
Dugdale says that on the attainder of Robert Mowbray 
he obtained all his apparel from the King, both for 
peace and war, as well as for great horses called 
‘‘coursers’, as saddles for tournaments. In the time of 
Owain Glyndwrdu he obtained the lands of Rhys ab 
Gruffudd in Carmarthen, Cardigan, etc. He was also 
connected with Wales as the guardian and custodian of 
the lands of Edward Mortimer, Earl of March. Dug- 
dale further says that he was retained, by the title of 
Tiptoft and Powis, to serve in the King’s French wars, 
with twelve men-at-arms, a knight, and sixty-six archers. 
The writs of summons never mention him by the title 
of Powis, though it is probable that he was summoned 
in consequence of his marriage with Joyce, the sister 
and coheir of Edward Charlton, Lord Powis; by which 
marriage he gained a great estate, though Dugdale 
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only mentions by name the manor of Welley, co. Hunt- 
ingdon. He died on the Thursday before the Puritica- 
tion (2 Feb.); 21 Henry VI. He signed himself, at a 
Privy Council held 23 Feb., 6 Henry VI, “John Lord 
Tiptoft, an off Powys sthuard off h° King* howse.” A 
partition had been made, 20 Henry VI, of the lands of 
Edward Charlton, Lord Powis, between his two co- 
heirs ; and it has been observed that ‘the lordship of 
Powys became the property of Joane, the elder daughter, 
and therefore, not being in the possession of Tiptoft, 
could not convey to him any pretence for being sum- 
moned to Parliament by that description.” The first 
summons to John de Charleton was personal, 7 Ed- 
ward IT, and it was not until 36 Edward III that his 
son, John de Charlton, was summoned as John de 
Charleton de Powys. 

Lady Tiptoft survived her husband, and died 22 Sept. 
1446. She is buried at Enfield, near Harrow, co. Mid- 
dlesex, under a magnificent tomb, of which a full de- 
scription is given in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. 
Besides the words “‘ Mercy—ihu—igrsu” on the canopy, 
there is the following inscription on the tomb, “d’na 
Jocosa quondam filia et una hered’ Edwardi d’ni Powes. 
Ac etiam filia et una hered’ honorabilissime d’ne Mar- 
chie et uxor famosissimo militi Johanni Typtoft que 
obiit xxii die Septe’br’ a’ d’ni m,ccce,xlvi cujus anime 
et omniu’ fideliu’ defunctor’ [hs pro sua sacratissima 
passione misereat”, 

John Lord Typtoft left issue by his wife, Joyce, 
daughter and coheir of Edward Lord Powis, one son, 
John Typtoft, and four daughters,—Philippa, wife of 
Thomas Lord Roos; Joan, wife of Sir Edmund Ingolds- 
thorpe ; Joice, wife of Edmund Sutton, son of Lord 
Dudley ; and Margaret, who embraced the religious life. 
John de Tiptoft, the only son, is in many places called 
Lord Typtoft, and of Powys, after the death of his 
mother ; and Mr. M. C. Jones, in his very able papers 
published in the Montgomeryshire Collections, quotes 
the following words, “Johannes Dominus Typtoft et de 
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Powys tenens terras et tenementa que fuere Jocose 
nuper uxoris Johannis Domini Typtoft une filie et 
heredis Alianore prime sororis et heredis Edwardi nu- 
per Comitis Kanc’, etc. He was created Earl of Wor- 
cester, 16 July, 27 Henry VI, having just come of age, 
and had the privilege of a herald, designated from his 
title, “Worcester.” 

It was not only by birth and position that Lord 
Worcester was an eminent man. He was one of those 
who anticipate the future as it were, and bring into 
their own age the practice of a development which it 
takes years to make that of the great body of the nation. 
Lord Worcester was a man of science and learning in 
an age when the ordinary members of his order looked 
upon such accomplishments with contempt, as unmanly. 
Feudalism was gradually breaking up, and the warlike 
but ignorant barons had some indistinct idea that after 
all they were often the dupes and servants of craftier 
men, however they might ordinarily pretend to despise 
them. The brawny arm had not always the advantage 
of the sage head ; and Lord Worcester, laying aside 
the prejudices of his age, gave up the time which his 
offices and position secured him to quiet study. How- 
ever, he was still a soldier, and was amongst those who 
undertook to guard the seas under Henry VI. He had 
also license to take what property belonged to him in 
France from the French, if he were able. During his 
tenure of the office of Deputy of Ireland, which was 
conferred upon him in 1457, he is accused of great 
cruelty ; but this accusation, it must be remembered, is 
that of his enemies, and may refer simply to severity 
which he considered necessary, in the discharge of his 
duty, for the safety of the kingdom, and the repression 
of that party which was afterwards successful. 

After an education at Balliol College, Oxford, he had 
travelled for some time, visiting the Holy Land, Rome 
(where he is said to have excited the admiration of 
Pope Pius II by his eloquence), Venice, and Padua, and 
imbuing his mind not only with the learning of the 
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ancients, but with the manners of thought and customs 
of inhabitants of foreign lands in his own day. He was 
a firm adherent of the house of York, and had been 
entrusted by Edward IV with the offices of Justice of 
North Wales for life, and Constable of the Tower; and 
it was in the short time during which, through the 
vacillating allegiance of Warwick, “the King Maker”, 
the fortunes of the White Rose declined, and Henry of 
Windsor was brought forth as a puppet, and installed 
king under the guardianship of the Earl, that Lord 
Worcester, who had sought safety in flight and conceal- 
ment, was — in the Forest of Weybridge, co. 
Kent, where he had climbed to the highest branches of 
a lofty tree ; and being taken to ee se and brought 
before John Earl of Oxford, was by him (illegally, as it 
has been justly deemed) adjudged to death. He was 
beheaded upon Tower Hill, and his body buried at the 
church of the Blackfriars. Caxton, to whom he had 
been a patron, exclaims, “O good, blessed Lord God! 
what great loss was it of that noble, virtuous, and well 
disposed Lord, the Earl of Worcester! At his death 
the axe did at one blow cut off more learning than was 
in the heads of all the surviving nobility.” He died 
seized of a moiety of the Castle of Pole and other lands 
in Wales, many of which probably came from his 
mother. 

He is said to have had three wives, of whom the 
first, Cicely, daughter of the Earl of Salisbury, obt. s. p. 
This wife is not mentioned by several writers; and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Greyndour, is called his 
first wife, by whom he had a son John, who as well as 
his mother did not survive the day of his birth. By his 
second (or third) wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, 
and sister and heir of Sir Walter Hopton (she was also 
heir of Sir William Lucy, and widow of Sir Roger Cor- 
bet), he had issue, a son Edward, who was restored in 
ly but dying in 1485 left his father’s sisters his co- 

eirs. : 
In the church of the Grey Friars at Norwich, founded 
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by Lord Tiptoft, were buried Sir Robert Tiptoft and 
Dame Una, his wife; Margaret, wife of Sir John Tip- 
toft ; Sir Robert the younger; Robert Tiptoft, Esq.; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Tiptoft, and wife of Sir 
Philip Spencer, also three of their children,—Philip, 
George, and Elizabeth; Margaret or Margery, another 
daughter, and finally heir of Sir Philip Spencer and 
Elizabeth Tiptoft, married Roger Wentworth of Nettle- 
stead, whose granddaughter, Margaret Wentworth, was 
mother of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and 
Jane, Queen of Henry VIII. Of the coheirs, Philippa 
married Thomas Lord Ros, Joan married Sir Edmund 
Ingoldesthorpe, and Joyce married Edmund Dudley, as 
previously stated. 

Thomas Lord Ros, the husband of Philippa, was a 
faithful adherent of the Red Rose, and on that account 
was attainted in the first year of Edward IV. Their 
son Edmund obtained an Act of Parliament annuiling 
this attainder; but dying unmarried, his sisters became 
his heirs, of whom the eldest, Eleanor, was married to 
Sir Robert Manners ; the second, Isabel, died without 
issue ; and of the third, Margaret, nothing definite is 
known. 

The barony descended to Elizabeth, sole daughter 
and heir of Edward Manners, third Earl of Rutland, 
grandson of Thomas, son of Sir George, the eldest son 
and heir of Sir Robert Manners and Eleanor de Ros, 
who died 1487. Lady Elizabeth Manners, the heiress, 
married William, eldest son of Thomas Cecil, Earl of 
Exeter. She died in 1591, leaving her husband a 
widower with one son, William Cecil. During his life 
the title was controverted upon the part of Francis, 
sixth Earl of Rutland, and representative of John Man- 
ners, brother of Edward Manners, third Earl, who 
maintained that the barony was, like the earldom, .de- 
scendable to heirs male only. The matter was arranged 
by letters patent of 14 James I, by which William Cecil 
enjoyed the old barony of De Ros, and Francis was 
styled Lord Ros of Hamlake, etc. Cecil, however, 
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dying s. p., the barony reverted to Francis, who mar- 
ried twice. His two sons by his second wife died with- 
out issue; and by his first wife he had an only daughter 
_ and heiress, Lady Catherine Manners, wife of George 
Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham. 

Joan, the second coheir of the barony of Tiptoft, mar- 
ried Sir Edmund Ingoldesthorpe, and had issue, an only 
daughter, Isabel (aged 15 in 1456), who married twice. 
By Se first husband, John Nevill, Marquis Montague, 
second son of Richard Earl of Salisbury, she had issue, 
two sons, George and John, and five daughters, who 
became coheirs,—1, Anne, wife of Sir William Stonor, 
whose daughter and heir, Anne, was wife of Sir Adrian 
Fortescue, executed in 1539; 2, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Lord Scrope of Upsal, by whom he had issue, 
a daughter and heir, Alice, wife of Sir Henry Scrope, 
and mother of an heiress, Elizabeth, wife of Sir Gilbert 
Talbot of Grafton ; 3, Margaret, wife of, first, Sir John 
Mortimer; secondly, Robert Horne ; and thirdly, Robt. 
Davies ; 4, Lucy, wife of, first, Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam 
of Aldwarke, Knt.; and secondly, Sir Anthony Browne 
of Cowdray ; 5, Isabel, wife of, first, Sir William Hud- 
dleston of Sawston, co. Cambridge ; secondly, Sir Wil- 
liam Smith of Elford, co. Stafford, where she is buried, 
having died, as the inscription on their monument says, 
12th Oct. 1516. These five were coheirs of not only 
Tiptoft, but also Powis, Bradeston, ete. 

Joyce, the third coheir, married Edmund Sutton, 
eldest son and heir of John Sutton, Lord Dudley. 

It will be remembered that Lord Worcester died 
seized of a moiety of the Castle of Pole; and it is to 
this that Leland alludes in the passage so often quoted, 
and which has caused so many commentaries: “ Walsch- 
pole had two Lord Marcher’s castles within one waulle, 
the Lord Powis named Gray, and the Lord Dudley 
caullyd Sutton ; but now the Lord Powis hath both in 
his hands. The Walschpole is in compasse almost as 
muche as a little towne. The Lord Dudley’s part is 
almost fallen downe ; the Lord Powis’s parte is mostly 
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good.” No doubt Lord Dudley, who had another castle 
so near, would not often make Powis Castle his place 
of residence, especially since the close quarters of Lord 
Powis might cause troubles and inconveniences, though 
the two families were connected in many ways. 

The Suttons came from Sutton upon Trent, co. Notts., 
and Thoresby, in his history of that county, deduces 
the descent as follows: Roland de Sutton married Alicia, 
daughter and coheir of Richard de Laxton, and had 
issue, Sir Robert and Sir William. The latter married 
a, wife whose Christian name was Matildis, and by her 
was father of Robert, whose wife Joan was a widow in 
the second year of Edward I. Their son and heir, 
Richard de Sutton, connected himself with Wales and 
Cheshire by his marriage with Isabel, daughter and 
heir of William Patrick of Malpas (gu. three mullets or) 
by Beatrice, daughter and coheir of David le Clarke 
(arg. a cross flory az.). This Beatrice married, secondly, 
Rhodri, son of Gruffudd ab Llewelyn, Prince of Wales. 
She is called in Harl. MS. 1977, Bewtrice, daughter 
and coheir of David Bruerton (or Clarke), Baron of 
Malpas. The modern Peerages (which are too often 
simply a reflection of the wishes of the present head or 
chief person of a family) make Isabel the wife of Richard 
de Sutton, daughter and heir of Prince Rhodri ab 
Gruffudd ; intending, no doubt, thereby to enhance the 
dignity of the house of Dudley; which, however, is 
quite sufficient of itself. 

Harleian MS. 1977 gives the descendants of Prince 
Rhodri ab Gruffydd by Bewtrice, daughter and coheir 
of David Bruerton (als. Clarke), Baron of Malpas, as 
Thomas (who rebelled temp. Edward III), father of 
Gwenhoyn Goch, who died young, aud divers daughters; 
and on the other hand, Harleian MS. 2119 says that 
Beatrice married William Patrick of Malpas, and had 
issue, a daughter and heiress, Isabel, wife of Richard 
Sutton. And again, a beautifully emblazoned pedigree 
of the Egerton family, kindly lent to the writer by 
Sir Philip de Grey Egerton of Oulton, Bart., and of the 
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date 1650, distinctly states that Beatrice, daughter and 
coheir of David le Clarke, married, first, William Patrick, 
by whom she had issue, a daughter and heir, Isabel, 
wife of Richard de Sutton ; and secondly, Rodricke, son 
of Griffith ab Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, and had issue 
also by him. William Patrick was son of Robert Patrick, 
heir to a moiety of the barony of Malpas, jure matris, 
son of Robert Patrick by Beatrix, daughter and coheir 
of Ralph ab Einion, Baron of Malpas (arg. three lioncels 
regardant in pale gu., armed azure). This Eignion or 
Einion was son of Maelor, and was Baron of Malpas 
and Lord of Bromfeilde, whereof he was disinherited 
by Hugh Kiveilioch, Earl of Chester, temp. Henry IL. 
He is said to have married Beatrix, a natural daughter 
of Randulph Gernons, Earl of Chester (gu. a lion ramp. 
arg. within a bordure indented or). The above Maelor, 
from whom the lordship of Bromfield was called Maelor 
Gymraeg, was son of Gruffudd ab Owain ab Iago ab 
Idwal Voel (slain by the Danes and Englishmen, 940) 
ab Anarawd (ob. 913), first son of Rhodri Mawr, King 
of all Wales, slain 877. 

The other coheir of the above Ralph ab Eignion was 
Margaret, the wife of Sir David le Clarke, son of Wil- 
liam le Belward of Malpas (gu. three pheons, point 
downwards, arg.), by Tanglwst, seventh daughter of 
Hugh Keveilioc, Earl of Chester (az. six garbs, three, 
two, and one, or), by Gertrude, daughter of the Earl of 
Eureux (per pale indented arg. and gu.). Sir David le 
Clarke and Margaret his wife had issue, Sir William 
de Malpas, Knight, and others. He was owner of a 
moiety of the barony of Malpas, and died without any 
legitimate issue ; but by his mistress, Beatrix, sister of 
Roger de Montealto, he had three natural sons, of 
whom David le Clarke intruded himself into a moiety 
of the barony of Malpas (he bore arg. a cross flory az. ; 
arms very similar to those subsequently borne by the 
family of Offley); and having married Constance, 
daughter of Owain Cyfeilioc, lord of Powis (or a lion’s 
‘gamb, erased gu.), had issue, two coheirs, Beatrix and 
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Idonea ; the former of whom was wife of William Pat- 
rick, and mother of Isabel, wife of Richard de Sutton, 
jure uxoris lord of half the barony of Malpas, etc. (or 
a lion rampt. vert). It is to be remarked that Harl. 
MS. 2119 says that Einion ab Griffith married Bea- 
trix, a legitimate daughter of Ran. Meschines, Earl of 
Chester. 

Richard de Sutton and Isabel his wife had issue, 
John de Sutton, who considerably raised the fortunes 
and importance of his family by marrying Margaret, 
daughter of Roger and sister and coheir of John de 
Someri. This Roger de Someri died 19 Edward I. He 
had succeeded, when eighteen years of age, to the 
estates of his father, and seems to have been rather an 
independent character, since in the seventeenth year of 
Henry III he had his lands seized for refusing to 
receive knighthood ; and in the forty-sixth year of the 
same King’s reign he began his castle at Dudley with- 
out the royal license, but received the same somewhat 
later, having shewn himself a strong adherent of that 
monarch in his struggles with the barons; and, indeed, he 
was taken prisoner upon that side in the unhappy Mise 
of Lewes. He married twice. By his first wife, Nichola, 
daughter and coheir of Hugh de Albini, Earl of Arundel, 
he had four daughters; and by his second wife, Ama- 
bil, daughter and heir of Robert de Chaucombe, he had 
issue, Roger, father of Margaret, and two sons, Roger 
and John, who both died without issue. This John de 
Somery was accused of taking upon himself more than 
regal authority, and behaving with such insolence in 
Staffordshire that no man could enjoy right, reason, or 
peace unless they secured his good will by large contri- 
butions towards building his castle at Dudley : indeed, 
he seems to have levied black-mail, according to his 
accusers, throughout that country. But all this is 
denied upon his part as gross calumny, and he com- 
plained of it to the King. He died in 1321, leaving his 
two sisters, Margaret, wife of John de Sutton, and 
Joane, wife of Thomas Botetourt, his coheirs. 
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In the Twenty-Sixth Report of Welsh Records, Ap- 
pendix, p. 50, we find that in the twenty-eighth year 
of Edward I, Urien de St. Pierre held of Richard de 
Sutton, in fee soccage, two burgages in Malpas and 
two saltpits in Fulwich, by service of twenty pence 
yearly, value one mark. This was the Richard men- 
tioned above; and Urien de St. Pierre was the husband 
of Idonea, the second daughter and coheir of David le 
Clarke, who had intruded himself into a moiety of the 
barony of Malpas. 

But to return from this digression. John de Sutton, 
Lord Dudley (summoned 17 Edward II), and Margaret 
de Somery, Lady of Dudley, both of whom were living 
in 1320, left issue, a son John, second Lord Dudley, 
who was the person mentioned in a deed bearing date, 
“Dudley, the Monday preceding the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation of the B. V. M., 12 Edward III”, and which 
begins, “ Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Johannis 
filius Johannis de Sutton super Trent, Dominus de Dud- 
leye”, etc. This deed, which is quoted by Dugdale, has 
been held to set at rest the very vexed question from 
what stock of Suttons the Dudleys descend. John died 
in 1359. He fell a victim to the covetousness of the 
Spencers, who, desiring to obtain possession of his fair 
estate, accused him of treason, threw him into prison, 
and declared they would obtain his condemnation to 
death unless he signed away some of his finest domains. 
He lived, however, to see the downfall of his enemies, 
and to have a full restoration of his rights and posses- 
sions, in 1327. By his wife, Isabel, daughter of John 
de Cherleton, Lord Powis, who survived him, he had 
issue, a son and heir, John, who died in 1371, having 
married (secondly according to Adlard) Joan, daughter 
of Sir John de Clinton of Coleshill, co. War. 

The son and heir of this third John and Joan his wife 
was a fourth John, who, being a minor at the death of 
his father, was placed under the care of the Earl of 
Arundel, and by him, in 1381 (according to the custom 
of those times), his marriage was sold to Sir Philip 
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Spencer for the sum of 350 marks. Spencer married 
the young heir to his daughter Alice ; which, however, 
availed him little, since she died without issue, and her 
husband took as his second wife Constance, daughter of 
Sir Walter Blount, Knt. It is evident that this John 
held lands derived from the Lords Powis, through his 
penser. Isabel de Cherleton, since he did homage 
or them in the second year of Henry IV’s reign ; and 
at his death, in 1407, he left a son and heir, John Sut- 
ton, the fifth of that name in succession, then aged five 
ears. 

: As he grew up to manhood, the young heir found 
himself compelled to choose between the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster, and became a strong adherent 
of the Red Rose, his name appearing as a participator 
in many of the sanguinary troubles to which this country 
was at that time a prey. Though fortunate in gainin 

the good will and confidence of his sovereign, by which 
means he greatly increased the family estates, he was 
less so as a warrior, since we find him at one time a 
prisoner in Ludlow Castle, at another in the Tower 
of London (where he seems to have been in great dan- 
ger of losing his head), and again at the battle of Blore- 
heath on the losing side. He was appointed Steward 
of Montgomery, probably through his connection with 
that county, and Treasurer of King Henry’s household. 
He was also subsequently made a Knight of the Garter. 
It speaks well for King Edward IV, that, so far from 
bearing any malice against Lord Dudley for his con- 
stant adherence to him whom he held to be his king, 
he received him into his confidence, gave him a pardon 
for any irregularities which might appear in the matter 
of the household expenses, and conferred many favours 
upon him. Edward V appointed him to hold at Wind- 
sor the Feast of St. George, on his coronation day, and 
we shortly afterwards find him befriended by Richard 
III. Nor is this enough; for so skilful a diplomatist 
does he seem to have been, and doubtlessly so firm a 
believer in de facto kings, that when his connection, 
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Sir William Berkeley, got into trouble under Henry VII, 
he managed to secure by payment of a sum of money 
certain manors in Worcestershire, which had formerly 
belonged to him. This Sir William Berkeley, who died 
5 Edward VI, was son of Maurice, son of Sir John, son 
of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, by his second wife, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Sir John de Clivedon. Dugdale says 
this John Sutton, Lord Dudley, obtained the steward- 
ship of the lordship of Montgomery, the Hundred of 
Chirbury, Halcestre, Terretreve, Kerre, Kedwain, and 
Newtown, to be executed by himself or suitable deputy 
for life, together with £40 per annum out of lands in 
Shropshire and the Marches, £30 per annum out of 
Worcestershire, and £40 more per annum out of the 
issues of the lordships, which gives some idea of the 
position he must have held in Wales and the borders 
during the reign of Henry VI. 

By his will, which is dated 17th August 1487, he 
desired to be buried at Dudley Priory, near his wife, 
and that a monument be erected over them costing not 
more than £20. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir John Berkeley of Beverston, and widow of Edward, 
Lord Powis, by whom he had with other children a 
son, Edmund, mentioned above as the husband of Joyce, 
daughter and coheir of John, Lord Tiptoft, with whom 
he probably gained a portion of Powis Castle, and who 
was mother of his son Edward, heir to his grandfather. 
The above Edmund married twice ; his second wife being 
Maud, daughter of Thomas, Lord Clifford, by whom he 
had issue two sons and four daughters. Leland says, 
“The Lorde Powis’ grauntfather that is now, being in 
a controversy for assawte made upon hym goying to 
London, by the Lord Dudeley at Dudeley Castelle, con- 
descended by entreaty that his son and heir should 
marry the olde lorde of Dudleis’ daughter, mother to 
the Lord Powis that is now.” 

Edward, Lord Dudley (son of Edmund above) seems 
not to have been either very fortunate or of very high 
principles. He received from the king the wardship 
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of a certain Edward Birmingham, at that time about 
five years old, which he sold to his mother, Elizabeth 
Birmingham, who subsequently sold it to William 
Coningsby, serjeant-at-law. Dugdale says that John 
Dudley (afterwards Duke of Northumberland), covet- 
ing the lands of young Birmingham, which were adja- 
cent to his own at Dudley Castle, devised a scheme by 
which to possess himself of them. Dudley set some 
of his agents to ascertain when young Birmingham was 
likely to ride out, so arranging it that they overtook 
him, and joined company with him on the road. _Pre- 
viously, however, one of their own associates had been 
sent in advance, upon coming up to whom, with 
Edward Birmingham in their company, they fell upon 
him, and, taking away his purse, fled. The man, who 
had been thus apparently robbed, pursued them, and 
Birmingham being known, was included in the subse- 
quent prosecution. Finding himself in great danger 
he compounded for his life with his estates. Dugdale 
says, buying with them the influence and favour of 
John Dudley ; but it has been shown from a letter of 
Edward, Lord Dudley, to Cardinal Wolsey (Orig. 
Letters, by Sir Henry Ellis) that Dudley Castle at that 
time belonged to him, and that this Edward Birming- 
ham, with two of his servants, had attacked and robbed 
one John Moseley, a tenant of Lord Dudley’s, within 
a mile of the castle on the night preceding Christmas 
Eve. Lord Dudley therefore begs the cardinal’s aid 
in bringing these felons to trial and punishing them, 
since they were under the impression that they should 
escape. They were condemned, and Birmingham, as 
stated above, saved himself by a surrender of all his 
property into the king’s hands, out of which he received 
£40 per annum during the life of himself and wife. 


(To be continued.) 








MONASTERY OF PENRHYS. 


To the interesting account of this Monastery by the 
late William Llewellin (Arch. Camb., 4th Series, vol. iv, 
p. 255) may be added the following notices, which seem 
to have escaped the observation of the author. The 
first occurs in Leland’s Itinerary (vol. iv, Part I, p. 34, 
2nd ed.; Oxford, 1744), and is as follows: 


“To go through the middle of the countery, as from Est to 
West, a 23 miles. To Rotheney Vehan water, and over a bridge 
of wood, 3 miles. To Penrise village, wher the Pilgrimage was, 
a mile.” 


The next notice is in a letter of Bishop Latimer to 
Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal, in which he recommends 
the burning of certain images of the Virgin. The letter 
appears in Ellis’s Original Letters (3rd Series, vol. iii, 
p. 207). Latimer writes : 

“T trust your Lordshype wyll bestow our grett sibyll to sum 
good purposse ut periat memoria cum sonitu. She hath byn the 
Devyll’s instrument to brynge many (I feere) to eternall fyre ; 
now she heresylff, with her old syster of Walsyngham, her 
younger syster of Ipswych, with ther other too systers of Dong- 
caster and Penryesse, wold make a jooly musture in Smythfeld. 
They wold natt be all day in burnynge 13 Junij (1538 2) 
Att Hartlebury.” 

From the following passage in Stow’s Chronicle it 
would seem probable that the wish of the sturdy Re- 
former was gratified, and that Our Lady of Penrhys 
met the same fate as the more famous image of Der- 
fel Gadarn, at whose burning the Bishop had then 
lately been assisting. (Arch. Camb., 4th Series, v, p.154.) 
Under the year 1538, immediately before the date of 
August 9th, Stow says (Howe’s edition, 1615, p. 574): 


“The images of our ladie of Walsingham and Ipswich were 
brought up to London, with all the jewels that hung about them, 


1 In a letter dated 30th July, Thomas Thacker reports to Lord 
Cromwell the arrival in London of “ the image of our Lady that was 
& 
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and diuers other images both in England and Wales, whereunto 
any common pilgrimage was used, for auoiding of Idolatrie; all 
which were brent at Chelsey by Thomas Cromwell, priuie seale.” 


In the “ Manorial Particulars of the County of Gla- 
morgan” (Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., ix, p. 2), Mr. G. T. Clark 
states that Penrhys was a cell of Lianthony. Should 
not this be “Llantarnam”, the Abbot and Convent of 
which establishment granted a lease of Penrhys to Tho- 
mas Williams, dated 14th May in the 26th Henry VIII? 
See the document recited in the Original Documents in 
the last No. of the Arch. Camb. (p. li). 

The foundation of the Monastery seems involved in 
considerable obscurity, although Mr. Llewellin speaks 
of certain “ works of the ancient bards” as confirming 
the tradition of its foundation by Robert Consul. I 
presume he referred to some unpublished poems, for I 
cannot find that any have been pallichel containing 
allusions to Penrhys, except the ode by Gwilym Tew ; 
and a whimsical poem by Ieuan ap Rhydderch ap Ieuan 
Llwyd, said by Iolo Morganwg (Lolo MSS., p. 310), but 
upon what authority does not appear, to have been 
addressed to the Virgin Mary of Penrhys. It is, how- 
ever, highly probable, from the great repute in which 
Our Lady was held in Glamorgan, that there are many 
such poems in the various manuscript collections of the 
Glamorgan bards, and it would be very desirable to 
have them published. As a first instalment I offer the 
following cywyddau contained in an old MS. of six- 
teenth century poems in my possession. 

LuywarcH REYNOLDs. 

Merthyr Tydfil. 





“TR VENDIGEDIG ARGLWYDDES VaiR VORWYN YMHEN’ Rys. 


“Gwyr y deml ae geirau dig 
A roedd ormodd o ddirmig 





at Yppiswiche”, and mournfully adds, “Ther is nothyng about hir 
but ij half shoes of silver, and iiij stones of cristall sett in siluer”’! 
(Ellis’ Original Letters, 3rd Series, iii, 79.) 
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Roi dau oi mysg rad ai medd 
o bren’ hyneif brenhinedd 
Wedi herwa dav hirynt 

i doen i gyd enwog ynt 

yna mair o ne ym wyd 

aeth yn well yth enillwyd 
daly r ych yn dy law raeth 
dyn deg am d anedigaeth 

pan aeth oed pwy nith edwyn 
dy roddi wr nid ar ddyn 

er ytt aros wrth Ioseb 

moli wnaed dduw ymlaen neb 
Geir yth dad yn dy groth di 
oedd oen gwyn’ yn ddyn geni 
os Duw ni welaist i ol 

nes ganedig gwisg gnawdol 
llwyth ridys llath i rhedeg 
oth fronnau doeth vorwyn deg 
Miragl waith ymrig y lan’ 
Magu Iesu am gusan 

pa ben’ biau pob ynys 

pen’ i wyr hwn’ yw pen’ rys 
y mrig craig i mae eirw crych 
yn iach un anaf ai chwenych 
gwin gwyn’ drwy r rhywyn a rhed 
gwyr lladd gwaewyr a lludded 
llawer un ir llawr a aeth 

a dynneist oe vudanaeth 
heind y werin yn daros 

or wylo n iach yr ail nos 

vai gloch wrth vagl a charr 

e hun i gannu n gynnar 

© gyr pwys y gwaew or pen’ 
iachav ereill or chwaren’ 

dy wilio r is dau liw r od 

a chael Aberth a chlybod 
delw veir nid dilavurach 

no mair o nef am roi ’n iach 
y marn Dow mair yn dy wart 
o ben’ rys derbyn risiart 

vn pryd awr yn prydery 

yn dy vreich mae’r un Duw vry 
yr awr i myner air maith 

vy mrenin vy marw unwaith 
mae r amser os pryderaf 

mair yn nesav meir nos haf 
man’av dynol mewn d wyneb 
am vn a wnaeth mwy no neb 
a man wylyd mae’ n olef 
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am dy nerth ym dwyn i nef 

dwywol rhwng Apostolion 

i dda ’r haul or ddaear hon’ 

wedy vddynt y deuddeg 

dy roi mewn twm dremyn teg 

Angylion gwynion a gaid 

yth ddwyn dy gorff ath enaid 

dy wiriondeb ir drindod 

dydd y varn da oedd i vod 

mair o nef morwyn uvydd 

maen ofn yr hawl myn’ vin rhydd 

Tro venaid om tirf ynad 

ir lle rwyt i geir llaw’r tad. 
Amen.” 


Ristart aP Rys al Kanr (1480-1520). 


To tHE Buiessep Lapy, tHe Virain Mary at Penruys. 


The men of the Temple with their angry words shewed too much 
contempt to put from their midst two of the stock of the ancient 
kings. Grace is with them. After wandering for two long periods 
they came together. Famous are they. Then, Mary [from heaven 
art thou to me], it befell for the better that thou wast begotten. 
The ox went in thine hand to pay [the sacrifice?], fair maid, 
for thy birth. When thou camest of age (who does not know 
thee?) to give thee to a spouse; it was not toa man. Although 
thou didst stay with Joseph, thou wouldst praise God above all. 
The Word of thy Father in thy womb was a holy Lamb, and was 
born a man, though thou didst not see the mark of God until He 
was born in a vesture of flesh. A copious stream of milk flowed 
from thy breasts, thou fair virgin. A miraculous work at the top 
of the church, to nurse Jesus for a kiss. What head owns every 
island? Penrhys is the head of the men of this [island]. At the 
summit of the rock is a rippling stream ; any disease that seeks it 
is healed. White wine runs in the streamlet, that can quell pains 
and fatigue. Many an one bowed down to the ground hast thou 
cured of his dumbness. The diseases of the multitudes who wait 
upon thee after their weeping are healed the second night ......... 
- If it drive the pressure of headache out of the head, it heals others 
of the carbuncle. Thou art guarded, O thou of snowy hue! and 
receivest offerings, and hearest [? ] The image of Mary is 
no less efficacious than Mary of Heaven to heal. At God’s judg- 
ment, O Mary of Penrhys, receive into thy guardianship Richard, at 
one time in perplexity! In thine arms is the one God above. Any 
hour one may please [to pray to him ?], the Mighty Word, my King 
who once died. The time, Mary, is drawing nigh, if I be in per- 
plexity......There are human marks in thy face for One who has 
done more than any one; and, my beloved, my cry is for thy power 
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to bring me to heaven; a godly man among the apostles [when ] 
the sun shall disappear from this earth. When the Twelve had put 
thee, thou fair one, in the tomb, holy angels bore thee away body 
and soul. ’T were well on the judgment day to have thine innocence 
in the sight of the Trinity. O Mary of heaven! thou obedient virgin ! 
I fear the questioning. Do thou obtain my release, and bring my 
soul, O my vigorous judge! to the place where thou art, beside the 
Father. Amen. 
Ristart ap Rays. 





II. 
“Tr Wyry Vair o Ben Rays. 


“Y verch wyry vair a choron 
-ymhenn Rys i mae r wyry honn 
mawl a wnaf mal o nevoedd 
Melito gynt mawl teg oedd 
mawl i dduw a mil yw ddwyn 
mawl mawr vrainiawl Vorwyn 
merch vron henferch vrenhinfab 
merch honn yw merch i hun mab 
Mair vawr wenfair morwynfam 
Mair wyry vair yw ’r orau vam 
Mam wiwnef am un annerch 
mam dyna vam duw yn verch 
mamaeth vronfaeth vorwynfab 
merch vy ’n dwyn verch duw yn vab 
mab tad ysbryd oi gadair 
mab y wyry vab orau vair 
baich o nef yn vab oi chnawd 
hwnn yw baich am hen bechawd 
o gwnaeth Eva gnith aval 
i mairw o dwyll gwnaeth Mair dal 
ny bu addaw byw yddyn 
ony bai dduw yn vab i ddyn 
seth a welas etholair 
i genid mab o gnawd Mair 
merch a ddyg y mraich ddigoll 
Iesu ar lwyth yr jsrael oll 
Vn duw a vy ny dewis 
i ddwyn mab yddaw naw mis 
arweddodd wr i ddioddef 
i roddi ni nawradd nef 
ymroddes Mair i weddi 
yn wyry hun ny wrhae hi 
au llef er yn law vorwyn 
llyna dduw n llawen yw ddwyn 

etholes wrth wialen 

aisoes pa wr Ioseb hen 
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priod Mair pa rad mwy oedd 
au cheidwad yn verch ydoedd 
bu ar ol wenn Abriel annerch 
bu i honn vab a hi n verch 
yn Ilawenfab yn lawnvaich 
oen duw vry yny dwy vraich 
llyma i ddelw lle mae ddolef 
llyna yn wir i llun o nef 
ny wnae angel yn nengair 

‘oi ddwylaw vyth y ddelw vair 
anrydedd pan gad meddynt 
i kad gwyrth yn y koed gynt 
vry oi chyddygl verch addwyn 
© von dar ny vynnai dwyn 
onengpien mann ymyl y mynydd 
gwrthav vair vawr gwrthfawr vydd 
ewch i levain a chlaivon 
i vwrw ych haint ar y verch honn 
kawn vawr rodd gan vair heddyw 
kair morwyn vair mairwn vyw 
kawson ynfydion vedydd 
koeled dall kae weled dydd 
kryplaid don ir kor plaid teg 
kaen i traed lle kaent rydeg 
klywant o byddant byddair 
koelvawr vyd kae lef ar vair 
morwyr pell a gymhellir 
Mair au dwg or mor i dir 
— jng ymhob angau 

air oedd au help ym ryddhau 
af i airiol wyf arab 
vry a mawl i vair au mab 
ym llaw iawn! kae mae Ilvn kwyr 
ym llaw asav mae llaswyr 
ymhell oedd am holl weddi 
ymhell i vair am llef i 
ofn ni ddel wedi r elwyf 
ofni dros venaid ir wyf 
ofni gweled vyn gelyn 
ymhenn tafl am enaid dyn 
ofni dybryd vyned obry 
ofn y vrawd gan vy nuw vry 
mi archaf yw bum archoll 
Mair arched air airchiad oll 
Mair am vn air ym enaid 
Mair wrthfawr air wrth vy raid. 
“Lewis Morcanwe at Kant.” 





1 “Y llaw iawn”, the right hand. Does the word iawn occur else- 
where in this sense? I have never met with it. 
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II. 
To tHe Vircin Mary or Penruys. 


The Maiden, the Virgin Mary, with the crown; in Penrhys is this 
Virgin. I will sing her praise as though inspired from heaven, like 
Melito’s of old. Goodly was the praise. Praise to God, and a thon- 
sand to bear it ; praise to the greatly privileged Virgin, a daughter, 
the daughter of a king’s son. A daughter; this is the daughter of 
her own son. Great Mary, holy Mary, Virgin Mother. Mary, the 
Virgin Mary, is the best mother. Mother of heaven! ....... A 
mother; that is, the mother of God, and shea maid. The nurse 
who cherished the Virgin’s Son in her bosom; a maiden who bore 
God as her Son. The Son, the Father, the Spirit from his throne. 
The Virgin’s Son; Son of the most excellent Mary. A burden from 
Heaven was a son of her flesh. This is a burden for old sin. What 
though Eve bit the apple; for those who perished by the fraud hath 
Mary made atonement. There was no promise of life for them had 
not God become a Son of Man. Seth saw the Chosen Word, that 
a Son should be born of the flesh of Mary. A Maiden bore in her 
faultless arms Jesus [who is] over all the tribe of Israel. The One 
God chose her to bear a Son to Him...... She bore a: Man 
[doomed] to suffer in order to give us the nine degrees of Heaven. 
Mary devoted herself to prayer. Herself a virgin, she would not 
wed; and this was her cry from her maidenhood. But behold! 
God, Who was pleased to be born, chose, by means of a rod, what 
husband? Joseph the aged. He was the husband of Mary (what 
greater grace was there ?), and her guardian when she was a maid. 
And it came to pass, after the annunciation by Gabriel, that she 
had a son, and she yet a maid; a joyful Son, a full burden; the 
Lamb of God on high is in her arms. Here is His image, where 
the crying is. Verily here is her image come from Heaven. An 
angel would never...... make with his hands the image of Mary. 
When [this] honour was obtained, so folks said, a miracle was 
wrought of yore in the woods. She, gentle maid, would not be 
taken up from her shrine of oak...... On the brow of the hill 
the miracles of the great Mary will be precious. Go, take your sick, 
and call, and cast your afflictions upon this maid. We shall receive 
a great gift from Mary this day ; the Virgin Mary would bring the 
dead to life. The simple have received baptism. Let the blind 
believe, he would see daylight. Let cripples come to the choir in a 
goodly band, they would recover their feet so that they could run. 
Be they deaf, they shall hear...... Thou wilt find seamen who are 
driven afar, cry to Mary. Mary will bring them from sea to land. 
In all tribulation and in death Mary lent her aid to deliver us. I 
am full of joy. I will go up to entreat and to praise Mary and her 
Son. In my right hand is an image of wax; in my left hand a 
Psalter. All my prayer and all my cry from afar was to Mary. Fear 
comes not after I come there. I am [now] in fear for my soul, in 
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fear of seeing mine enemy at the head of the balance for the soul 
of man ; in great fear of going down below, in fear of the judgment 
of God on high. I will entreat him by His five wounds. Let Mary 
make supplication ; she who can demand all things. O Mary, for 
one word for my soul! Mary! Precious word in my need! 





III. 


‘Mae nawnef mewn vn ynys 
mae hynn o rad ym henn Rys 
mae dynion yma dynnir 
Mair oth wyrth hyd mor a thir 

a i dauthost vendithfawr 

ir Ile hwnn or nef ir llawr 
dy ddelw bob dydd a welynt 
yn vyw a gad o nef gynt 
mawr yw rif mewn ysgryven 
mwy rif dy wrthav Mair wenn 
oes man iesu ym vnair 
oes mae merch Sioasym Mair 
morwyn deg y marn digawdd 
merch Anna wenn Mair ych nawdd 
wedy r byd vynd gydar bal 
golli nef gwall vn aval 
duw iawndad nidae vndyn 
i nef heb dduw n vab i ddyn 
duw ve ddauth a da vy ddwyn 
yth vry vair wrthfawr vorwyn 
maithrin wenn mae yth rann nawnef 
ath bronnau naith brenin, nef 
mair wenfair ywch morwynfaich 
ach mab rad ywch ymhob braich 
ir oedd son er adda seth 
o rann jsrael ar nasareth 
i genid mab o gnawd mwyn 
ywch wenn vair a chwi ’n vorwyn 
mam jesu a mam oesoedd 
Maria’n wir morwyn oedd 
llawer dyn lle’r wyd unair 
o varw ae n vyw yn dy vronn vair 
...-ddaw atoch yn llawen 
[Ma]rw a’u wisg ywch Mair wenn 
++++.emud yth weddi Mair 
ceceee +++. -ddauair 
o daw Ilef y dall yvydd 
e wyl y dall olau dydd 
o daw angall au dynged 
e ddaw gras iddaw oi gred 
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o daw byddar at arall 

e glyw llef o glwyf y llall 

vue glaf ar vaglau ovwy 

o gor Mair ny ddygir mwy 

ych delw i jachau dolur 

chwi a jachewch waew a chur 
mawr yw maich Mair am jechyd 
mwy na baich mwya ny byd 

dyn a ddalwyd dan ddolur 

vyn dwyn poen wyf yn dan pur 
mawr yw m hoeni Mair ym hynys 
mawr bown rydd Mair o benn rys 
y bardd iach o brudd iechyd 

@ gano i vair gwyn i vyd 

ny wyr un er i rinwedd 

ar ba awr ir a ir bedd 

af a cherdd i ovy ch urddas 

a chwyr yweh lle harcha ras 

Mair yth ras mwy wyrth yr hawg 
mi a erchais un marchawg 

oes hir a gras syr Gai’r Ward 
jesu roed i syr Edward. 


* Lewys MorGanwe Al KANT.” 


“ Parlwr gan vwr niferoedd 
i vels draw val osdri oedd 
pen’ Rys oe llys ae llaswyr 
pwys deu gant mewn pysd o gwyr 
diffrwyth oedd weled offrwm’ 
dieithr i haur da a thrwm’ 
i mawr freint gyda mair vry 
i mae heneid am hynny. 


“* Risiart AP Rys. Marwnod Mres. Elspeth 
Mathau or Adar.” 


“ mae llun ymhell a enwir 
ymhen Rys ir meinwr hir 


‘Ristart aP Rys. I sant Cirig agi saintau 
eraill ¢ ddaisyf iechyd % glaf.” 


III. 


There are nine heavens in one island, this grace is at Penrhys. 
Here are men who are drawn over sea and land by thy miracle, 
oh Mary! Hither didst thou come, bestowing great blessings to 
this place, from heaven to earth. Thine image, which they see 
every day, was received of yore alive from heaven. Great is the num- 
ber in writing, greater is the number of thy miracles, holy Mary.... 
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Is there, in one word, a place for me, Jesus? Yes, there is 
Mary, the daughter of Joachim. Thou fair maiden, free from harm 
in the judgment; Mary, thou daughter of holy Anna, grant thy 

rotection! When the world had gone to destruction, when 

eaven was lost through the offence in respect of one apple, O God, 
the true Father, no one would go to heaven unless God had become 
the Son of Man. God entered thy womb; good was the bearing 
of Him, Mary, thou precious virgin. Thou didst nourish with thy 
breast, thou holy one, the King of Heaven; the nine heavens are 
thy portion. Mary, holy Mary, thine is the virgin burden, and 
thou hast thy gracious Son in both thine arms. It was foretold 
since the days of Adam and Seth, that from the land of Israel 
and from Nazareth, a son of gentle blood would be born to thee, 
holy Mary, and thou a virgin. The mother of Jesus, the mother 
of the ages; verily Mary was a virgin. Where thou art, oh Mary, 
many a man would be restored from death to life in thy bosom.... 
_ .+If the cry of the humble blind come to thee the blind shall see 
the light of day. Should he whose lot is folly come, he will receive 
grace upon his believing. Should a deaf man come, in addition to 
another, he will hear a cry from the wound of that other. Were a 
sick man to visit it upon crutches, he would not thus be brought 
from the church of Mary. Thine is the image to heal sickness; 
thou dost heal aches and pains. Great is my burden [of longing], 
Mary, for health ; greater than the ‘greatest burden in the world. 
I am a man overtaken by sickness, and who has borne pain like pure 
fire. Great is my pain, oh Mary, of mine island. It were a great 
thing if I were freed from it, oh Mary of Penrhys. The bard who 
in health sings to Mary, blessed is he. Whate’er his virtue, no one 
knows in what hour he will go to the grave. With song and with 
wax will I go racing to visit thy dignity and thy place. Oh Mary! 
to thy grace for a while have Icommended one knight. A long life 
and grace may Jesus grant to Sir Edward, a second Sir Guy the 
Guardian. 

Lewrs Moraanwae. 
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Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 





“THE CELTIC ELEMENT OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


Srr,—Mr. Davies will, I hope, excuse me if I venture to differ 
from him as to a few of the interpretations of Celtic (probably 
Welsh) epithets applied on pp. 217-218 of his able and interesting 
paper on this subject in the volume of our Journal for 1879, to names 
extracted from charters and early writers. Hemery cutakig, I sub- 
mit, is not=flesher ; which would imply that cuta, the modern cwta, 
was a substantive, meaning a cutter or divider, kig (the modern cig) 
of flesh; whereas the cwta of our lexicons is an adjective, meaning 
in Latin curtus, brevis, cauddé carens, as given by Davies; and short, 
abrupt, bob, or bob-tailed, by Dr. Owen Pughe. The latter gives 
an example of the use of the word, from the Welsh Laws, in the 
plural, in arian cwtéon, short money, as opposed to arian cyfreith- 
tawl, lawful money. I should, therefore, conceive the epithet to be 
intended for a nickname, and that the gentleman was designated 
by his waggish friends, “Short Flesh”, in ironical compliment to 
his personal podginess; with which we may compare the cutty sark 
=“ short shift” of Burns’ “Tam o’ Shanter”. The word is repre- 
sented in modern English by scut, the bob-tail of a hare. Of some- 
what similar application is the “short bread” of modern English 
confectioners. 

From Prudan I should imagine that a d had been eliminated in 
speech, and that the word in modern Welsh would be prudd-dan, 
inclined to over-seriousness or moroseness. Compare sy/r-dan, “‘ver- 
tiginosus, stupidus’’ (Davies), “ giddy, dizzy” (O. Pughe), from sy/fr, 
“tending to make hard or severe” (Id.). Mol is doubtless the 
modern moel, bald. Iam at a loss to find the significations of “ wily” 
for fila (fila), ‘‘ generous’’ for roda, in Cymric ancient or modern ; 
nor could becca mean beaked, even if bec were the word for a beak 
in it, which it is not, whatever these may be in other branches of 
Celtic. 

With regard to “Oswald Llauiguin”, it would be opposed to 
Welsh idiom to construe this “‘ Oswald of the Fair Hand”, just as it 
would be incorrect to say “Oswald Hand the Fair” in English. 
Moreover, the substantive llaw being feminine, it would require the 
feminine form, gwen, of the adjective gwyn (white) to agree with it. 
Mr. Davies would seem to have been misled by the inversion of the 
m in his reading of Nennius; thus substituting the letter w for n. 
It is so printed in the original Oxford edition of Gale’s Scriptores 
XV, of 1691: “ Ipse enim Osual Lanniguin, ipse occidit Catgublaun 
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Regem Gunedotie Regionis, in bello Catscaul” (p. 117). That this 
word is the name of a place, and that place represented by the 
modern town of Winwick, in Lancashire, seems probable from the 
appearance in the list of the twenty-eight cities of Britain, in some 
editions of Nennius, of “ Caer Guintguic” (“ Guinntwic’’ in edition 
of English Historical Society, 1838), which Ussher believed to be 
Winwick. From the doubling of the n, followed by ¢, it may be 
inferred that the name may have been originally “ Lian Dicuin” (the 
church of Dicwyn) ; and if the 7 has been written corruptly for e, 
“Llan Decwyn” (the church of Tecwyn), who is stated by Rees 
(Welsh Saints, p. 223) to have been a son of Ithel Hael, a prince of 
Armorica, and the founder of Llan Decwyn in Merionethshire. In 
the Genealogies of the British Saints, Tecwyn is given as the name of 
one of those who accompanied St. Cadvan into Britain from Armo- 


rica. 
H. W. L. 





PAliscellaneous Potices. 


‘An important archwological discovery has just been made in the 
canton of Plougastel, St. Germain (Finisterre). M. P. du Chatel- 
lier, while exploring a vast tumulus measuring ng less than 5,600 
cubic metres in contents, brought to light a splendid megalithic 
tomb containing six poniards, an axe, and two hatchets in bronze ; 
thirty-three barbed flint arrow-heads, and one of rock crystal ; and 
lastly, a commander’s baton in polished stone,—a magnificent piece 
of work, 53 centimetres in length.” 





“In digging the foundations for a gasometer at Monaco, nine 
bracelets, a gold medallion of Gallian, a gold bust of Gallian, 2 ins. 
in height, and eight gold medals, have been discovered. Some of 
the bracelets are believed to be decorations belonging to a Roman 
general under Probus.” 





LLAN&HAIADR YN Mocunant Scutrrvrep Stone.—A few days after 
the Welshpool Meeting, last August, on their visit to Llanrhaiadr 
yn Mochnant Church, which is being restored, Professor Babington, 
Mr. Hartland, and Mr. Robinson, noticed the ornamented narrow 
side of a stone built into the south-western portion of the wall of the 
south aisle. The Vicar and Churchwardens having given permis- 
sion, the stone has since been removed, and will be placed in tho 
church, so that it may be tully seen. The ornamentation consists of 
a Latin cross having in the two upper angles a spiral figure, and on 
one side of the long arm a closely interlaced ribbon-pattern, and on 
the other side incised diagonal lines, bent continuously at right 
angles. The stone is 6 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches wide, and 
has been photographed by Mr. A. Williams, chemist, Llanrhaiadr. 
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EMBANKMENT WiTH Buttresses.—Near Caio, in Carmarthenshire, 
is an artificially raised bank of earth having both ends cut off by 
agricultural operations, but still clearly traceable over half a mile. 
In its most perfect part it is 23 feet wide, and 4 to 5 feet high, 
slightly convex. There are projections from it, which, for lack of 
a better name, we may call buttresses or bastions (cf. Lubbock, Pre- 
hist. Times, pp. 264, 265). They extend from the bank 23 feet, and 
are 27 feet wide, declining in height to about 18 inches at their 
extremities. They occur at regular intervals, leaving 18 feet clear 
space between them. The whole work is composed of the same 
material, shale and ordinary earth, evidently obtained from the 
neighbouring hill-side, where there are extensive diggings at Bwllfa 
and near Dol-las. I hope on a future occasion to give fuller inform- 
ation respecting it; in the meantime I shall feel thankful for any 
information of similar works, for the sake of comparison. I may 
add that its course lies along the bottom of the narrow valley, as if 
it were desired to have wet and marshy land on either side of it. 

Caio, Llandilo. C. CurpLow. 





Mr. T. Rovcut Jones has supplied us with the following copy of 
a letter he wrote to the Atheneum,—“ In Horseley’s Britannia Ro- 
mana he ends a discourse on this station by observing that ‘if Medi- 
olanum be placed anywhere near Draiton, we can then go on in our 
route with ease and success’. I have to announce that the antici- 
pation of this antiquary has been realised ; and I have the gratifi- 
cation to inform those interested in Roman remains of the discovery 
of a hitherto unknown and unnoticed Roman camp close to the old 
road from London to Chester, at Bearstone, Salop, on the north 
bank of the Tern, about four and a half miles to the north-east of 
this town. The camp is on the estate of E. F. Coulson, Esq., of 
Bellaport, Salop, who with considerate courtesy has given me per- 
mission to make what examination I think necessary. A superficial 
inspection has revealed the remains of a smelting-place and some 
rude pottery. If any reader wishes a key to the position of the 
camp, let him consult the second and tenth itineraries of Antoninus, 
and at Condate (Middlewich), at Rutunium (Bury Walls), at Bovio 
(Tiverton), for there appears to be a consensus of opinions on these 
stations, describe on an Ordnance Map, at each place, a circle of 
the radius, in Roman miles, to Mediolanun, as given by Antoninus, 
the intersections of the three circumferences will be a very short 
distance from the Bearstone Camp. This will be a somewhat dif- 
ferent process from the straining and cramping of the distances to 
force this long lost station at Chesterton. I hope, in other comma- 
nications, to fully and fairly establish my claim to having solved 
the riddle of Mediolanum.” 


LLANDECWYN, MERIONETHSHIRE.—An inscribed stone of consider- 
able interest was discovered here last autumn by Mr. Breese, who 
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bas promised to give a short description of it in the April number 
of the Journal. 


DensicH CastLe.— During the late excavations on the western side 
of this castle a, passage was found leading through the walls into the 
interior. It is intended, we are told, to go on exploring this part of 
the castle. 


Part V of the Rev. Robert Williams’ selections from the Hengwrt 
MSS. is soon to be issued from the press. It will contain—1, Purdan 
Padric; 2, Buchedd Meir Wyry; 3, Y seith Pechawt Marwawl; 4, . 
Euangel Nicodemus; 5, Y Groglith or Mass of Good Friday; 6, 
Hanes Pontius Pilatus ; 7, Historia Judas ; 8, Prophwydoliaeth Sibli 
Doeth ; 9, Breuddwyt Pawl Ebostol ; 10, Pwyll y Pader; 11, Evengel 
Ieuan Ebostol; 12, Seith Doethion Ruvein; 13, Stori yr Olew Ben- 
digeid ; 14, Ystori gwlat Ievan Vendigeit. 





From the schedule appended to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments it appears that it is intended 
to include in it the tumulus at Plas Newydd, Anglesey ; Arthur’s 
Quoit, Gower; and Pentre Evan Cromlech at Nevern. 


Epwarp Lorp Hersert or Cuersury.—The following extracts 
are taken out of the calendar of the House of Lords MSS., in the 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission for 1879 :— 

1644, Nov. 2. Petition of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
Since the beginning of the present troubles petitioner has lost all his 
estate in Ireland, being above 1,200 acres, and now by the surrender 
of Montgomery Castle he has lost all his estate in England and 
Wales. Desires their Lordships to afford him means to live, if not 
like a nobleman, yet like a gentleman; and that Mr. John Spencer, 
who bought petitioner’s goods in London from the Committee of 
Sequestration, may be paid the £270 he gave for them, and restore 
them to petitioner, who in his present condition knows not how to 
provide that sum. 

1648, May 4. Petition of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
Upon the surrender of his castle at Montgomery he had £20 a week 
allowed him. Much of this money is now in arrear, and he prays 
that it may be presently paid, and the order continued, if not during 
his life, as the Earl of Mulgrave had it, yet at least until he be 
satisfied for the losses he sustained for two years and three months, 
during which time he kept his castle, until he submitted it unto the 
Parliament, which losses appear by good certificate to amount to 
divers thousand pounds. 














